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"NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—_—>——_ 


E Proclamation of the new title of ‘‘ Empress of India,” the 
: ge of which we were just able to announce last week, is 
not found to satisfy the engagement of the Government to localise 
it in India, and Sir Henry James is, next Thursday, to move a 
resolution that it has not done so, which Mr. Disraeli treats, 
very justly, as a vote of censure. The Proclamation declares 
that the Queen, being empowered thereto by the Act 
in the present Session, has thought fit, with the 
advice of her Privy Council, to make the following addi- 
tion to the style and titles of the Crown recently in use—viz., 
in Latin, “‘ Indize Imperatrix,” and in the English tongue, ‘‘ Empress 
of India;” this addition to be used, ‘‘ so far as conveniently may 
be, on all occasions, and in all instruments in which our Style 
and Titles are used, save and except all charters, commissions, 
letters-patent, grants, writs, appointments, and other like instru- 
ments not extending in their operation beyond the United King- 
dom.” That is, in all which extend in their operation to any of 
the Colonies, no less than India, such as the appointments of 
Colonial Governors, Crown officers, officers in the Army and Navy, 
and of course, of all the ambassadors and envoys of the Crown, 
the title of ‘‘ Empress of India,” and consequently, we suppose, 
the designation of ‘‘Her Royal and Imperial Majesty,” must be 
used. In other words, it is the use of the old title without additions 
which is localised, while that of the new one is extended to all 
parts of the British dominions except the United Kingdom. 
The monarch is to be Queen here,—with exceptions,— Empress 
everywhere else, without exceptions. 


On Tuesday night Lord Selborne drew attention, in the House 
of Lords, to this apparent violation of the pledge repeatedly given 
by the Ministers to localise the new title, so far as possible, in 
India, reading the emphatic words so often reiterated by 
different members of the Government in both Houses. Lord 
Cairns replied in a very lame speech, of which the two 
points insisted upon were,—first, that so far as his own declara- 
tions in the House of Lords had gone, they had been literally 
embodied in the Proclamation; next, that to keep the use of the 
new title as much as possible out of the United Kingdom, was to 
localise it in India, since it could not by any conceivable possi- 
bility be an object to anybody in the Colonies to introduce the 
title there. Well, but will it be no object to officials, not in the 
Colonies, but at home, to comply with the express directions of 
the Proclamation in relation to the patents and appointments 
which are to operate in the Colonies? And why should Colonial 
authorities be so completely free from any desire or tempta- 
tion to comply with the terms of the Proclamation, so far as 
they conveniently can? Lord Cairns felt that he had no 

case, and was obliged to argue that no engagement about the 
Colonies was either asked or given,— whereupon Lord 
Hatherley pertinently remarked that an engagement to localise a 
title in India, was an engagement to keep it out of the Colonies. 
Does the Lord Chancellor seriously hold that the Prince of 
Wales is “localised in India” at the present time, simply be- 
cause he has not yet landed on the shores of the United King- 


bable explanation of the conflicting accounts is that Mukhtar 
Pasha marched out of Gatschko in great strength and encountered 
the insurgents in the Duga Pass, which he was unable, after a severe 
struggle, to force, and returned to Gatschko. Either, however, the 
garrison of Niksics made a sortie, and obtained provisions, or 
a detachment from Mukhtar Pasha’s army, convoying a quantity 
of provisions carried on men’s shoulders, did cut its way through 
to the fortress, where food would certainly appear to have arrived. 
The news of the “victory” greatly cheered Constantinople, and 
had its effect even in St. Petersburg; but it has not suppressed 
the insurrection or greatly disquieted the insurgents, though we 
note that they begin to complain that the Turks break the laws 
of war by using explosive bullets,—a very improbable charge. 
Where should the Turks get them ? 


The position is considered so serious at St. Petersburg, that 
Count Andrassy has been invited to meet Prince Gortschakoff 
and Prince Bismarck at Berlin, and discuss with them what is to 
be done. The invitation has been accepted, and is to come off 
immediately; indeed, Monday next is said to be the day 
fixed. The object of the Czar, to whom the Conference 
is due, is to enable the Imperial Powers to decide on a common 
course of action, in the event either of the submission or the 
victory of the Insurgents, and it is believed the meeting will end in 
a decision to compel Turkey to create another vassal State, like 
Roumania or Servia. With this object, and to prevent an 
outbreak of either Christians or Mohammedans, Austrian troops 
are to occupy Bosnia and the Herzegovina. That is, as we be- 
lieve, the wisest policy, and the one which must one day be 
adopted, but it is difficult to imagine that the Powers will agree 
to sustainit yet. The Sultan will dislike the project, the Austrians 
will wince at the useless expense, and the Russians will not see 
any compensation for the admission that Austria has the most 
direct interest in European Turkey. Prince Bismarck is much 
more likely to suggest some large and definite policy for the 
disposal of the Northern Turkish provinces, and so bring ou® 
strongly the incurable conflict of interests between Austria and 
Russia. They both want the same thing, the protectorate or 
government of the Southern Slavs; while Germany wants, first of 
all, that they should not agree. 


Mr. Lowe has rather come to grief this week, in relation to his 
rash statement at Retford as to the asserted previousattempts to get 
the title of ‘‘ Empress of India” added to the title of the Queen, 
and the double rebuff which had been given by former Prime 
Ministers to the suggestion, but he has had the courage and 
manliness to atone frankly for his blunder. Mr. Lewis, the 
Member for Londonderry, who loves to have a finger in all Par- 
liamentary pies, acted public prosecutor on the occasion, and 
wrote to him to know if his statement had been rightly reported, 
whereupon Mr. Lowe declined to give any answer, denying that 
the statement affected Mr. Lewis. Accordingly, on Tuesday 
night, Mr. Lewis moved for a copy of the oaths taken by 
Members who are sworn in as Privy Councillors, by way of show- 
ing that if Mr. Lowe’s statement had been true, it must have 
been obtained at the cost of a violation of that oath. Mr. Lewis 
described Mr. Lowe as “‘ impiger, iracundus, inexorabilis, acer,” 
and charged him with “abusing” not only the much-abused 
Royal Titles Bill and its authors, but also “‘a most exalted per- 
sonage.” Mr. Lowe in reply said that Mr. Lewis had evidently 
found his vocation in life when he devoted himself to interroga- 
tion, but that he was born after his proper epoch, since he ought 





to have lived im the glorious times when certain “ physical 
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appliances ” could be brought in aid of interrogation, which ren- | events, to the unfortunate Lord Chancellor, who is like} 

dered it very difficult to refuse to answer. He disapproved so | the day when the Government advised annexing an Im Pen 
strongly of the practice of making the House of Commons a | the Royal name. Perlal tag to 
tribunal for criticising the speeches at popular assemblies, that he 
should decline to answer any of the interrogations of the Member 
for Londonderry. 
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The American Government ap to be 
| the refusal of the British Rovdintteas er ee 
—_— | dition Act of 1870, to surrender the alleged forger, E, D Wi 
Hereupon arose Mr. Disraeli, intent—much too intent—on | low, without a pledge that he shall not be tried for pn — 
administering condign punishment, such as Mr. Lowe should | offence. We have endeavoured elsewhere, by giving _— : 
remember for ever after. He regretted the speech of Mr. Lewis, | of the tenth clause in the Ashburton Treaty, and —— 
and still more the answer of Mr. Lowe. It had not been the | twenty-seventh clause in the Extradition Act, ‘to enable the 
custom in England to use public assemblies as occasions for | readers to judge for themselves as to the propriety of the deci, 
making ‘* comments on the conduct of the Sovereign,”—especially | sion arrived at by her Majesty's Government, It seems to 
‘¢ statements which were monstrous, if they were true, but which, | us that it is unsustainable in law, but Lord Cairns may aie 
if they were not true, must be described by an epithet Icannotfind | to come to the rescue of the Attorney-General. Lord 
in my vocabulary.” Mr. Lowe had held up ‘to public infamy the | and Mr. Bourke have promised that the papers shall be at 
chief Minister,” asserting that after the Sovereign ‘‘ had been | produced, and as the denunciation of the Extradition Chenit 
baffled and balked in her appeals to previous Ministers, she had | the Ashburton Treaty is threatened, and if carried out operates 
found a pliant and a servile instrument, who was now ready to do | at once, and will greatly alarm the commercial classes the de, 
her will.” He then argued that as it was impossible that the late | bating is sure to be sharp and spirited. American stateenen are 
Lord Derby could have received any overture on the subject of | very often much too exigeant in their interpretation of treaties - 
an Imperial title from her Majesty without his knowing it, as | but in this instance they seem to have a very good prima fac 
Mr. Gladstone had at once solemnly denied ever having received | case, because even if we have a right, in spite of omissions ing 
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any such overture, and as it was in the highest degree improba- 
ble that the venerable Lord Russell or Lord Palmerston should have 
received any such overture, Mr. Lowe’s story could hardly be 
true; after which, he declared himself authorised by the 
Queen to make a _ statement,—which was allowed by the 
Speaker, on the ground that it could not tend to influence the 
judgment of the House,—and he assured the House that there “‘ was 
not the slightest foundation for the statement that was made,” 
and in short, that the whole story was ‘“ calumnious gossip, whic 
I suppose must always prevail, but which one certainly did not 
suppose could come from the mouth of a Privy Councillor, and 
one of her Majesty’s late Cabinet Ministers,”—with which words 
he sat down. The speech was not a happy one. A Prime 
Minister should not be vindictive, even when fiercely assailed, 
and should, above all things, guard against the appearance of re- 
senting the charges against himself even more bitterly than the 
charges against his Sovereign, or covering himself and his Queen 
with the same Royal shield. Mr. Lowe probably made a mistake 
in not at once withdrawing absolutely all he had said, and ex- 
pressing his regret that he had been so rash as to believe it; but 
if it was a mistake, he repaired it amply on Thursday night. 


treaty, to guard our right of asylum by internal legislation, we 
expressly excepted our treaty with the United States from the 
effect of the precautionary Act. ' 


Mr. Eustace Smith tried on Friday week to obtain a Commis. 
sion of Inquiry into the expenditure on the famine in Behgr 
His allegation was waste, and he was partly supported by Sir 
George Campbell. The general sense of the House was, however, 
against him, and after a frank speech from Lord G. Hamilton, pf 
was defeated by 149 to 46. There can be no doubt that there 
was some waste in meeting the famine, which was expected to 
spread much further into Bengal Proper than it did; but the 
waste was inseparable from an effort never made before, and its 
result was complete success. No future famine will be met in the 
same way, the whole history of the affair showing that the real 
difficulty is transport, the people being able to buy the food, if it 
only can be carried to the spot, and inquiry would have no effect, 
except to place most energetic and successful men, who fought 
the famine as they were ordered to fight it, and fought it success. 
fully, in the position of men under trial. We might as well 
inquire into the waste on the Irish famine. 
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Mr. Lewis carried his motion by 91 votes against 37, a majority — ag 

of 54. No further news has been received from Barbadoes this week, 
} 4 : : and there has therefore been no renewal of the riots. The papers 
if Qn Thursday Mr. Lowe put himself right with the House of | received, however, bring ample evidence of the excitement of the 
fr Commons by a most unreserved and hearty acknowledgment that | employers, and of the dominant spirit in the House of Assembly, ws 
‘ he had at Retford been greatly in fault in drawing the Queen's | body, it should be remembered, elected by about 1,300 electors dif 
f name into the discussion at all, and quite wrong as to the facts|The Barbados People, a journal friendly to Confederation, «] 
is which he had assumed. Even had the facts been true, it was | affirms that Mr. Whitehall, who moved the reply to the ~_ 
f wrong to state them, “‘and it was wrong, because no one | Governor's address, said that Mr. Hennessy wished “to force an 
P has a right,—and no one looking at the matter calmly | confederation down our throats. If fair means fail, he Th 
f and dispassionately, feels this more strongly than I do,—| seems prepared to resort to foul. What other interpretation ees 
: to drag the name of the Sovereign, even indirectly » into our! can be put upon this attempt to influence the minds of the pr 
i disputes in this House.” After the communication made by her working-classes, and to set them at variance with their employers, the 
3 Majesty, “‘nothing remains for me except to express my most | and to persuade them that they are oppressed by heavy taxation an 
sincere and extreme regret, as one who is wholly and heartily a | and class-legislation ? A more infamous falsehood never proceeded sur 
by pana 4 loyal subject of ad Pweg & that 4 my nr from the father of lies.” This outrageouslanguage, which isgiven “Ko 
Selenbaha Uliteios Sih tan Gquanhtrsactate ah eitiegs| Gace hon ae anton cme as : 
H communication on the subject to this House,—a necessity that | exactly the kind of language which is employed in England be 
a ought never to have been imposed on her.” Mr. Charles Lewis by a farmer when denouncing a lecturer for Labourers’ inn 
: attempted to make some comment, but was suppressed by the | Unions, and shows that it is the labour question, and not bet 
$ House. The leader of the House received the apology in silence. confederation, which is at the bottom of the outery. The wh 
f aa dominant party in the island cannot bear any proposal 
"i The Empress of India has already got into Chancery. In the | supported by the proposition, however obviously true, that ;, 
; case of “ Bacon v. Turner,” before Vice-Chancellor Sir Charles | the deep poverty of the people ought to be relieved. They want Lit 
I Hall, an application was made to know whether, as a| cheap and plentiful labour, and like a system which leaves labour tite 
5 writ would have to be served on a German gentleman | cheap and plentiful, and meets the consequent discontent by oar 

and his wife, a lady of English birth, in Nassau, the writ, | severe laws. That is the root of the matter, and the question for the 
iM which would thus operate outside the United Kingdoin, should | Parliament is whether, under such circumstances, the people of star 
i run in the name of the “ Empress of India,” as well as of ‘the | Barbadoes—that is, the mass of them—would not be happierif the ple 
i Queen of Great Britain and Ireland.” Vice-Chancellor Sir | island were made a Crown colony. adn 
it Charles Hall is a prudent man. He declined to order on his own , —__—_—_—- we 
| responsibility any change in the form of the writ in use, and They are wiser in Italy than in Denmark. In Copenhagen the x0 
id referred the plaintiff's legal advisers to the Lord Chancellor to | Kingis risking a revolution rather than admit a Radical Minister to wt, 
; determine this knotty point. Indeed, it takes a Cabinet Minister | power ; but at Rome, Victor Emanuel, once aware that the Radicals 
: to interpret the dark oracle of the Proclamation. Even an appeal | have a majority, accepts them at once as Ministers, only to find that 9 
\ from the Heralds’ Office appears to lie, on this subject at all | office suddenly sobers them, The account of their position gives acl 
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of the Times on Tuesday is full of instances of 
ing irony of political fate. The Ministry had out of power 

ced the grist-tax, but in power they find it essential to 

safety of the Treasury, and punish people for petitioning 
;-" it, They had been suspected, unjustly, of leanings to- 
PF iedsien. and their very first act was to send soldiers to 
down a Communistic outburst at Corato, near Bari. They 
pat dow tained the liberty, not to say the license of public 
ps ot and have been compelled to suppress a meeting at 
identma, for which act, however, they are ready to ask a 
Bill of Indemnity. They have been supposed to prefer liberty 
erder when the two came into conflict, but S. Nico- 

° Minister of the Interior, and an undoubted Radical, 
ag attacked in the Chamber for being too orderly, and 
in reply declared that ‘‘he was ready, as Minister of the Interior, 
pl to sacrifice his portfolio to the maintenance of public 
order.” The Left are surprised, but irresolute, and the Right of 
course delighted, though disposed to complain that S. Nicotera 
too far. Victor Emanuel’s constitutional sense has, in fact, 

‘Jed him with an alternative Ministry of new men, who will 

be rapidly trained to the work of government, and thus help to 
secure to Italy a fixed internal policy which all parties must 


equally obey. ssinchmajialicadiies 
A very large gathering of tenant-farmers and landlords assem- 
bled at the Cannon-Street Hotel on Tuesday, to present Mr. C. 
§, Read with a testimonial, consisting of a silver salver and 5,500 
The testimonial is a mark of the subscribers’ admiration 
of Mr. Read's conduct in resigning, rather than endure further 
neglect of the graziers’ interests. Mr. Howard, the chairman 
of the meeting, highly eulogised Mr. Read, who had on one occa- 
sion resigned the management of a large property rather than 
sanction sharp practices against the tenants, and mentioned a 
new fact about the Conservative Tenants’ Rights Act. Not only 
has the Act fallen dead, proprietors everywhere having advertised 
themselves out of it, but the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
easter has contracted the estates of the Duchy out of it, the 
reductio ad absurdum of that feeble piece of legislation. If the 
Act is not good for public property, for whose property is 
it good? The Government might argue that any individual 
proprietor was prejudiced, or whimsical, or indifferent to pro- 
gress; but the Chancellor of the Duchy is a public officer, bound 
to administer the property in his charge in the way most to the 
interest of the State. Obviously he holds that the Act for which 
he voted, and with the rest of his colleagues is responsible, is a 
nuisance to be avoided. 


by a cortespondent 
the 


At the Royal-Academy Dinner, yesterday week, the speaking 
was hardly as amusing as usual. Mr. Disraeli again noticed the 
difficulties which Art encounters in our gloomy and smoky cities. 
“Tt is not, in a city like London, in the power of any Govern- 
ment to create a consecrated quarter, where groups of palaces 
and temples can represent the esthetic convictions of a nation. 
The climate repudiates fresco, and although we are still suc- 
cessful in producing heroes, we are hardly so fortunate in 
producing their statues.” Though incompetent to criticise 
the Academy, because ‘‘not so fortunate as to be an artist,” 
and yet ‘‘so fortunate as not to be a critic,” he would still pre- 
sume to describe the English school of art as chiefly marked by 
“originality.” In the English school there is ‘‘no mannerism.” 
The English school is ‘great in portraiture, in landscape, un- 
rivalled in humour,” and where there is originality there will also 
be “immortality.” It is difficult to read this speech without 
imagining Mr. Disraeli as taking a little laugh under his breath, 
between his rather disjointed sentences, at the simplicity of those 
who thought him wholly serious. 


Mr. Froude returned thanks for the toast of the “Interests of 
Literature,” in a speech in which he mocked a little at the appe- 
tite of the public for biographical details of great men, and hinted 
Surprise at the taste which likes to read such doggrel verses from 
the pen of distinguished writers as those which Macaulay, for in- 
Stance, wrote to his sisters. But is there anything strange in the 
Pleasure it gives us to look at the inside of a life of which we 
admire the external aspects? He concluded with a compliment 
to Mr. Disraeli. He would not predict that in the year 3000 
men would still be reading ‘‘ Macaulay's History of Eng- 
land.” He would not predict that they would be reading 
“Lothair.” “ But this I will say, that if any statesman of the 
age of Augustus or the Antonines had left us a picture of patrician 
Society at Rome, drawn with the same skill and with the same 
delicate irony with which Mr. Disraeli has described a part of 








English society in ‘ Lothair,’ no relic of antiquity would now be 
devoured with more avidity and interest.” We should have de- 
scribed the irony of ‘‘ Lothair,” as anything but “delicate,” indeed 
as approximating to the satire of a burlesque. There is fine irony, 
never very delicate, in ‘‘Coningsby” and ‘Tancred,” but in 
“ Lothair” the colours are muddy and the thrusts wild. Future 
ages certainly would have no little difficulty in discriminating its 
burlesques from its portraitures. 


Tuesday's debate on Mr. Wilberforce, the Sussex magis- 
trate, who flogged—at the father’s request—two little boys for 
digging out a rabbit from his hedge, and who was severely repri- 
manded both by the Lord Chancellor and the Home Secretary 
for so doing, does not seem to have hit the exact point at issue. 
It may be true that the flogging was trifling, and the child- 
ren not really hurt,—that is a matter in dispute,—and 
it may even be true that Mr. Wilberforce’s fault was 
much more of the character of an indiscretion than of 
a. cruelty. But the true question is whether the con- 
fidence in English justice,—a matter only second in im- 
portance to justice itself,—does not suffer more by leaving 
any magistrate on the Bench who has been notoriously censured 
by the Lord Chancellor and the Home Secretary, than can be 
compensated for by any consideration for the individual himself. 
No doubt, if the lenient view of Mr. Wilberforce’s error be the 
true one,—a matter on which we express no opinion,—he may 
be a just magistrate, quite up to the average of English magis- 
trates. But how is the judicial Bench to be kept high in public 
respect if, merely in order to avoid the slur cast upon a man by 
his removal, a magistrate is retained upon it who has incurred 
grave censures from his superiors? Surely such a man, be he 
as just as he may, is in a false position for commanding that 
confidence which gives half its value to a judicial tribunal. 


The annual dinner of the Royal Literary Fund was unusually 
well attended, and marked by many short speeches, most of them 
happy. The Swedish Ambassador, forinstance, claimed for diplomacy 
distinct literary rank, diplomatists being, like many of those he 
addressed, writers by profession. He was wrong, how- 
ever, in mentioning Mr. Motley as an illustration. Ameri- 


can Envoys do not write because they are Envoys, but are * 


made Envoys because they have written well. Lord Houghton, 
who proposed ‘* The Army and Navy,” asked, if they eviscerated 
from Greek and Roman literature all mention of war, what would 
be left; and remarked that even Mr. Gladstone, ‘“ best and most 
pacific of men,” was spending days on the wrath of Achilles and 
the construction of the arms of Diomed. Mr. Goschen, returning 
thanks for the House of Commons, said it was less literary 
than it had been, but was still able to quote passages about the 
Antonines, and also from school-books and almanacs; to which 
Sir S. Northcote rejoined that the House of Commons always 
appreciated a figure of speech held in the Augustan age to be 
good rhetoric, viz., pulling-up in the middle of a sentence. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, however, was awfully puzzled for a 
sentence connecting literature with the Lord Mayor, and des- 
cended to bathos by assuming that as English literature must 
connect itself with everything distinctively English, it must 
connect itself with Aldermen,—which is true, perhaps, of Punch. 
The Chairman, Lord Carnarvon, warmly eulogised the Fund 
for the help it rendered to littérateurs of all classes, and es- 
pecially the temporary help which gave them a chance in trouble, 
and remarked on the extraordinary volume which in the present 
day distinguished the stream of English literature, a volume which 
he evidently thought might be accused of being a little too full. 
Still, he would not say of it, ‘‘ Sunt bona, sunt quedam mediocria, 
sunt mala plura.” 


The doctor’s assistant, W. K. Vance, and Mrs. Helen Snee, 
whose correspondence on the best means of destroying life 
secretly has attracted so much attention, were on Friday com- 
mitted for trial by Mr. Vaughan, the formal charge being one of 
conspiracy to murder Helen Snee, with a second indictment 
against Vance only, for aiding and abetting Mrs. Snee to commit 
suicide. No charge of conspiracy to murder a third person is 
apparently to be preferred. It was stated in evidence on Friday 
that among the poisons forwarded by Vance to Mrs. Snee 
were liquid chloral— enough,” the medical witness testified, 
‘to destroy two lives”—prussic acid, strychnine, corrosive 
sublimate, opium, and tincture of belladonna. ‘The prisoners 
reserved their defence, and no line for it has as yet been clearly 
suggested. 


Consols were at the latest date 96} to 96§. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


— ———— 


THE PROCLAMATION. 


IR HENRY JAMES is doing a real service to the country 

by the motion of which he has given notice for next 
Thursday, though we may assume as certain that it cannot be 
carried, That the Proclamation does not attempt to carry out the 
pledge given by the Ministry to localise the new title of Empress 
in India is so obvious, that Lord Cairns had nothing to answer to 
Lord Selborne on Tuesday, except that in the House of Lords 
the Colonies had not been specially referred to, and that the 
chief anxiety had seemed to be lest the title should be 
needlessly used at home. The discussions in the House of 
Lords, however, were avowedly supplementary to the dis- 
cussions in the House of Commons. It is quite certain 
that Lord Oairns’s engagements in the House of Lords 
would not have satisfied the Opposition, had they not 
been taken in close connection with the Prime Minister's 
undertakings in the House of Commons, undertakings 
so often explicitly referred to as governing the whole 
purport and interpretation of Lord Cairns’s own declara- 
tions. Mr. Disraeli’s explicit promise that “the assump- 
tion of the title of ‘ Empress’ was to be limited to India, and 
to be a local title,” was distinctly recited in the House of 
Lords by Lord Cairns himself, the only qualification made in 
either place being that whenever it was needful to use the full 
titles of the Crown for formal purposes, as in dealings with 
foreign States, or in express relation to the Indian Empire, there 
should be no bar to the addition of the new words. Now, no one 
can pretend for a moment that, fog the purposes of our colonies 
and possessions outside the Indian Empire, there is more 
occasion for the new title than there is for its use in Great 
Britain or Ireland. If the Viceroy of Ireland is to be appointed 
by the Queen, as such, and not by the Empress of India, what 
conceivable reason can there be for appointing the Viceroy of 
the Canadian Dominion or the Governor of the Cape Colony 
in any other name? Is it localising the new title in India to 
direct, as the Proclamation directs, that “‘ henceforth, so far as 
conveniently may be, on all occasions and in all instruments 
wherein our style and titles are used” [with the exception 
of those operating only in the United Kingdom] “ the follow- 
ing addition shall be made to our style and titles at present 
appertaining to the Imperial Crown of the United Kingdom 
and its dependencies, that is to say . . . ‘Empress of India?” 
What more express instructions not to localise the title 
in India could possibly be given? Nay, even the Ministers 
themselves admit it. “The Royal Proclamation,” said the 
Attorney-General on Tuesday night, “in my opinion only 
requires the use of the additional title in instruments having 
operation in colonies or out of the United Kingdom, in cases 
where it is necessary to make use of the full and complete 
titles of her Majesty. Where it is not strictly necessary to 
employ the full and complete titles of her Majesty, it may be 
omitted ; but in respect of all instruments, it will be for the 
authority issuing them to decide whether the addition of ‘ Em- 
press’ can be conveniently dispensed with.” Sir John Holker 
could not have given a more positive opinion that the Govern- 
ment have not only not localised the new title in India by the 
Proclamation, but have given directions inconsistent with 
its localisation, As regards instruments operating outside 
the United Kingdom, he says it will not be always necessary 
to use the new title; it is required by the Proclamation 
that it shall be used whenever it is usual to enumerate 
the full style and titles of the Sovereign, but in other 
cases, wherever abbreviations are proper, then it may 
be dispensed with at the discretion of the authority issu- 
ing the instrument. The new title is enjoined, then, 
for colonial use in many instances; it may, of course, 
be legitimately used always; but it may be dispensed with 
when, and only when, it is usual to suppress others of 
the Sovereign’s titles as well as this one. Will any person, 
with the smallest regard for honesty or eommon-sense, deny 
that this is a flagrant breach of the engagement to localise, as 
far as possible, the new title in India? If the House of 
Commons were not given an opportunity of expressing its 
opinion on this cynical violation of the obligation so solemnly, 
and apparently so spontaneously, taken by the Prime Minister, the 
chief function of that Assembly, as the great Court of Inquiry 
in which Ministerial derelictions are tried, would be at an end. 
Indeed, the Colonies were only mentioned in the recent debates 
in the hope, cordially shared by both sides of the House, of 


bringing them closer to the United Kingdom, by i 

them by name with the United Kingdom under the 
Crown; but the effect of the Proclamation actually ia 
is to separate them further from the United Kinga tt 
make the title, which is as far as possible to be , te 
pressed here, valid and even necessary there; to imper 
the Colonies first, whence it may be reasonably con} 

that the imperial virus will gradually spread back t the 
mother-country. 

If the Proclamation had honestly carried out the 
ments of the Prime Minister, and if the Proclametie 
had also legal power to bind the nation (of which we 
are by no means sure), the new title would haye done 
no harm. We have never objected to it on any ground 
except the difficulty,—we may well say, in the presence of 
the very wide-spread disposition of British Philistines to fosg 
their minds on grand titles as if they were meat and dr. 
the impossibility,—of attaching the title to the only ground og: 
which it is in any sense even tolerably appropriate. How that 
difficulty could in any case be surmounted when all the com 
missions of officers in the Army and Navy must n 
be made out in the name of the Empress as well as of the 
Queen, we do not know. But as it is, the Proclamation 
makes not the feeblest attempt to localise the title, 
it does make a feeble one to keep it out of these 
Now, it appears to us that it is precisely in the Colonies 
that the traditional feeling concerning the English Crown jg 
likely to be less keen than at home, and that it is there that 
the “ breach with history ” would give less positive offence than, 
at present at least, it would in England. If, therefore, we needed 
to guard specially the comparative simplicity and dignity of the 
old title in one part rather than another of the Queen’s dominions, 
it would have been in those new and loosely-connected terri. 
tories where a change in the style of Government is more 
easily made than at home. Certainly, too, it is in the 
Colonies that the temptation, if temptation there be, to are 
publican form of government is likely sooner or later to be 
presented with the greatest force, if only from the near 
neighbourhood to some of them of a very great Re 
public; and therefore it is most of all in the Colonies 
that one would have guarded carefully the old historic 
title and associations, and from them that we should have 
been chiefly anxious to exclude all the Brummagem grandeur 
of Imperial designations. Not that we suppose there would be 
any greater fascination for our Colonies than for England in 
such designations, but rather that titles would there, even mor 
than here, stimulate the latent Republican feeling which is 
never wanting where the forms of authority are gravely carica- 
tured, and its prestige seriously impaired. There is a certain 
simplicity in the lives of young and chiefly agricultural com- 
munities, which, though it does not render Republicanism con 
genial to them,—rather, perhaps, the contrary, since it is in 
simple and monotonous states of society that the incident of 
rank excites the pleasantest interest,—yet does make any- 
thing like unreal and coxcombical assumptions of status u- 
usually absurd. While the old historic tie with the English 
Crown remains, no doubt our colonies are proud of it, and prefer 
its not very exacting sway to the rough-and-ready rule of a 
farmers’ Republic. But make that historic tie look ridi- 
culous in any way, and the contagion of Republicanism=— 
which seems so well fitted to a plain society in which there is no 
aristocracy and little literary culture,—would revive. Certainly, 
by spreading the new title over the whole area of the Empire, 
the British Islands alone excepted, the Government have done 
what in them lay to vulgarise the one link by which these great 
possessions are held together, and to open a new gulf between 
them and the United Kingdom. Sir Henry James will no 
succeed in getting our Conservative House of Commons to 
censure the Ministry, but he will at least be able to make the 
majority ashamed of what they are doing, and to express 
universal regret with which our Colonies will hear that the 
title which is to be ignored in England is absolutely imposed by 
the Proclamation upon them. 





THE WINSLOW EXTRADITION CASE. 


HIS Winslow affair will not, we hope, prove serious ; but 

its history is a curious one, and the action of the 
Government is so questionable as to suggest, not for the first 
time, a doubt as to the legal skill of their advisers. The mai 
Ezra Dyer Winslow is an American, accused of complicity @ 
a forgery in Boston, who fled to England, where he was 
arrested, and a demand for his extradition submitted by the 
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Trerican Government. Sir wary ee the a magis' a 
thought the primd facie evidence sufficient, and a 
at Bow re“VVinslow’s extradition would have been issued in 
but that his advisers professed to believe that on 
Massachusetts he might be accused of some other 
offence, and tried also for that. They therefore demanded 
that, under the Extradition Act of 1870, the American 
Government should be asked for a pledge not to allow the 
to be tried for any offence but the forgery alleged. Sir 
Thomas Henry referred the matter to the Foreign Office, and 
the Foreign Office held itself bound by the Act of 1870, 
passed to protect political offenders from being surrendered 
under colour of an ordinary criminal charge. In this Act it 
ig provided that “ a fugitive criminal shall not be surrendered 
to a foreign Government unless provision is made by the law 
of that State, or by arrangement, that the fugitive criminal 
shall not, until he has been restored, or had an opportunity of 
returning to her Majesty’s dominions, be detained or tried in 
that foreign State for any offence committed prior to his sur- 
render, other than the extradition crime proved by the facts on 
which his surrender is grounded.” The Act was passed, of 
course, under an idea that a foreign Government, exasperated 
by the proceedings of some émeutier, might produce a colour- 
able case of implication in crime—say, of conspiracy to 
murder—and then, instead of trying the accused for 
that only, might punish him on other charges of treason 
or sedition. It might, for instance, secure the person of Henri 
Rochefort on police evidence of complicity in the murder of 
the hostages shot by the Commune, and when he was acquitted 
for that, try him by court-martial for belonging to the Com- 
mune itself,—a proceeding which might, in certain cases, reduce 
the right of asylum to a shadow. It is very doubtful, for 
example, whether the act of Louis Napoleon in shooting the 
sentry at Boulogne was technically less than murder; and he 
might have been surrendered on that charge, and then, when 
acquitted, have been arrested to answer to the general charge 
of treason. Orin many conceivable cases, an insurgent, really 
guilty only of treason, might be accused of robbery with vio- 
lence from a Treasury, and if acquitted of that, executed for 
firing on the troops. The Act was, therefore, passed to prevent 
hard cases, and has ever since been obeyed ; and although it was 
certainly never meant to cover cases like Winslow’s, in which 
no political offence is so much as suggested, still it would, if 
this clause stood alone, bind the Government of Great Britain. 
But it does not stand alone. The absurdity of passing a 
municipal Act to override the provisions of a Treaty struck 
the framers of the precautionary measure, and a clause was 
inserted—Clause 27—to provide that it should not abrogate 
or affect treaties already in existence, and mentioned in the 
Schedule, The words are :—‘‘ The Acts specified in the third 
schedule of this Act are hereby repealed as to the whole of 
her Majesty’s dominions, and this Act (with the exception of 
anything contained in it which is inconsistent with the treaties 
referred to in the Act so repealed) shall apply in the case 
of the Foreign States with which those treaties are made.” 
And in the schedule, among these treaties, the Extradition 
Treaty with the United States is specifically mentioned. To 
outsiders it would appear as if these words precisely covered 
Winslow’s case, the Ashburton Treaty having been concluded 
in 1842, twenty-eight years before this Act was passed, and 
containing no reservation of the kind. The words of the 
clause in that treaty providing for extradition are these :— 

“ Article 10. It is agreed that the United States and her Britannic 
Majesty shall, upon mutual requisitions by them, or their Ministers, 
officers, or authorities, respectively made, deliver up to justice all per- 
sons who, being charged with the crime of murder, or assault with in- 
tent tocommit murder, or piracy, or arson, or robbery, or forgery, or the 
utterance of forged papers, committed within the jurisdiction of either, 
shall seek an asylum or shall be found within the territories of the 
other; provided, that this shall only be done upon such evidence of 
criminality as, according to the laws of the place where the fugitive or 
person so charged shall be found, would justify his apprehension and 
commitment for trial, if the crime or offence had there been committed ; 
and the respective judges and other magistrates of the two Govern- 
ments shall have power, jurisdiction, and authority, upon complaint 
made under oath, to issue a warrant for the apprehension of the fugitive 
or person so charged, that he may be brought before such judges or other 
magistrates respectively, to the end that the evidence of criminality 
may be heard and considered ; and if on such hearing the evidence be 
deemed sufficient to sustain the charge, it shall be the duty of the ex- 
amining judge or magistrate to certify the same to the proper executive 
pein that a warrant may issue for the surrender of such fugitive. 

©xpense of such apprehension and delivery shall be borne and de- 
frayed by the party who makes the requisition and receives the fugitive. 
The tenth article shall continue in force until one or the other 
party shall signify its wish to terminate it, and no longer.” 


These words contain no reservation, and the British Govern- 


due course, 
his return to 
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ment apparently have hitherto never thought that there was 
any, for before 1870 they demanded the extradition of a man 
named Heilbronn, who was accused of forgery, and when the 
American Government sent him over, he was tried and punished 
also for embezzlement. 

The legal advisers of the Foreign Office, however, in spite 
of the exception in the Act, held that the Government was 
bound not to surrender Winslow unless the American Govern- 
ment would give the pledge specified in the English law, and 
this the American Government very reasonably—if the facts 
stand as we believe them to stand—refused to do. They had 
no right to recognise any instrument, not even an Act of Par- 
liament, outside the Treaty itself. Mr. Secretary Fish argues 
that the Treaty contains no such reservation, and that no 
municipal Act passed by one side alone, and without any 
agreement with the other, can alter the provisions of a Treaty. 
That document would become a new instrument, if it could be 
so altered, and would require new negotiations. The Govern- 
ment of Washington, therefore, demand the extradition of 
Winslow, pure and simple, and as the British Government 
adhere to their view of the law, the Washington Cabinet have 
decided, according to telegrams received by the Daily News and 
the Echo, to give notice of the abrogation of the Extradition 
Clause of the Ashburton Treaty. As this notice is provided 
for, and operates immediately, the effect of this hasty threat, 
if carried into execution, will be that any English criminal 
who can reach America is safe, and that any American 
criminal who can reach Canada is also safe. The man Wal- 
lace, for example, could not be pursued in the States, and 
“ Boss” Tweed in Montreal may laugh at the plundered 
citizens of New York. The consequence, it can hardly be 
doubted, will be a direct increase in the most frequent and 
most tempting of all crimes, embezzlement, and a consequent 
increase in the insecurity of commerce, more especially in the 
United States. The men who embezzle are generally employés, 
who give the first signal for suspicion by absenting themselves 
from office, and they almost always secure two or three days’ 
start, either by feigning sickness or flying on Saturday night. 
There is scarcely any part of the Union whence British terri- 
tory cannot be reached by two days of railway-travelling, and 
the immunity thus offered them may be expected to increase 
the crop of forgers, embezzlers, and “great thieves” very 
largely indeed. The chief inconvenience will, of course, fall 
upon the Union, which has a broad and open frontier ; but it 
will be felt also in Canada, which does not want to become an 
Alsatia, and in England, whence men accused of great pecuniary 
offences have repeatedly made their escape by sea. 

While, however, the reported action of the American 
Government seems to us decidedly rash, we cannot acquit our 
own Government entirely of blame. On the face of the facts, 
they are wrong in their law, and though, of course, they must 
act, in the first place, on the advice of their Law Officers, still 
they might at least have asked the opinion of the Judges, or 
have warned Parliament that a difficulty had arisen which 
might make further legislation necessary. The policy of the 
Act of 1870 is by no means so clearly beyond doubt, that it 
should be treated as if it were part of the Constitution, and 
beyond repeal or modification. Its language is a great deal 
too wide. It is no part of the policy, or even of the desire 
of Great Britain, that a criminal liable to the law for a dozen 
offences should only be tried for one of them; that Winslow, 
for example, if surrendered for forgery, should not also be 
tried for embezzlement or manslaughter. It is not the punish- 
ment of crime with which this country, or any country, desires 
to interfere. All that is necessary is to provide that a criminal 
charge shall not be used as an instrument for getting hold of 
an accused man whose real offence is conspiracy or rebellion 
against established order; that a tyrannical or panic-struck 
Government shall not be permitted, under colourable pretexts, to 
violate our right of asylum. A proviso forbidding extradition 
without a pledge that the accused should not be tried or 
punished for any political offence would be amply sufficient, 
and even that had much better be secured by negotiation than 
inserted in a municipal law which cannot, and ought not, to 
override an express and intelligible Treaty. Suppose, for 
example, the British Government agreed to pay to the Govern- 
ment of France an annuity for the cession of certain rights in 
India—as it has long ago agreed—and Parliament, appre- 
hensive of jobbery, suddenly prohibited the payment of annui- 
ties to foreign Governments, would that justify the India Office 
in withholding the money promised? Nobody will answer 
in the affirmative, and yet there is no difference in principle 
between that case and the Act of 1870. Municipal right 
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seems to us to be stretched by that Act so far that inter- 
national right threatens to give way. Such difficulties are far 
better settled by negotiation than by Acts of Parliament, more 
especially when we are dealing with a Power which, now that 
slavery is abolished, cannot be suspected even of wishing to 
use the criminal law to punish political refugees. That, how- 
ever, is matter for future discussion. The present business of 
Parliament is to discover the reasons which have induced the 
Government, in the face of a reservation in the municipal Act 
that apparently covers the whole case, to refuse to comply with 
the provisions of an old and hitherto respected Treaty, and 
produce a wholly unnecessary difficulty with the United States. 
If they can produce sound reasons, of course both parties will 
sustain them; but if they cannot—and we confess we cannot 
imagine where their legal position can be—no consideration 
for the Ministry ought to deter Parliament from insisting that 
the national faith must be observed. 





THE PARLIAMENTARY SQUABBLE, 


HEN politics lose their intellectual interest,—the interest 
derived from sustained argument and the expression of 

deep moral convictions,—politicians are only too apt to make 
up for that loss of nobler passion by introducing a sensational 
element, which may best be described as a sort of moral 
bludgeoning. Mr. Lowe and Mr. Disraeli have both made 
this mistake, and while it must be admitted that the former 
was the assailant, and as it seems, a very hasty assailant too, 
yet we are not at all sure that the mistake of the latter, whose 
unassailable position in the quarrel and high official rank made 
magnanimity almost a duty, will not prove to be in the end 
the more serious of the two. As our readers are already aware, 
Mr. Lowe, at Retford, made a statement which it is only fair 
to remember that he declared at the time to be based on no 
official knowledge of any kind,—in fact, to be nothing more 
than the reproduction of what he had heard on authority which 
seemed to him probably trustworthy. It was that on two oc- 
casions under former Administrations, Ministries “ had entirely 
refused, though pressed to do so, to have anything to do with a 
change ” in the Royal title. And Mr. Lowe added that if the 
present First Minister had been less “pliant,” and had had the 
courage to tell her Majesty that he would not, “any more than 
his predecessors, lend himself to such a course,” the mischief of 
the present change might have been averted. Now, we will do 
Mr. Lowe the justice to say that, assuming adequate evidence 
for his facts,—which he clearly had not got,—he might have 
supposed for a moment that plain-speaking of this kind, from 
which statesmen naturally shrink, and constitutional states- 
men wisely shrink, would be just what was wanted to make 
the public and the Royal Family understand exactly what 
people really think about this false step; and everybody must 
admit that no public man can have spoken in this manner in 
ignorance that he hazarded a good deal by so speaking, with- 
out any prospect of compensating advantages. But beyond this 
there is not much to be said for Mr. Lowe. If no one else, even on 
much better evidence than he can have had, would have been 
bold enough to say it, it must be admitted, as he himself now 
admits, that the considerations which would have intimidated 
more cautious statesmen were sound considerations. In the first 
place, the loosest statements are constantly circulating even in the 
highest political circles, and a lawyer like Mr. Lowe should 
have known how little reliance is ever to be placed on hearsay. 
In the next place, when a question has been discussed, as Mr, 
Disraeli admits this question was discussed, by Cabinet 
Ministers, it is hardly possible for any but the persons pri- 
marily involved, and for them only if they keep accurate jour- 
nals, to affirm with confidence by whom it was first broached, 
—whether by A to B, or by Bto A. In the third place, Mr. 
Lowe’s statement, even if quite accurate, tended to divide respon- 
sibility between the Monarch and the Parliamentary advisers 
of the Monarch, a course even more dangerous to the Consti- 
tution than Imperialism itself. And in the last place, the 
statement imputed want of courage to Mr. Disraeli, when 
Mr, Lowe was bound, in ordinary courtesy and usage, to 
assume that it was not want of courage, but mistaken poli- 
tical judgment which induced the Prime Minister to advise 
and approve this unfortunate course. The total result was 
that this part of Mr. Lowe’s speech impressed people less as 
argument than as a double imputation,—an imputation on the 
Sovereign of undue urgency in claiming a new dignity, and an 
imputation on Mr. Disraeli of servility in yielding to that 
urgency. This would have been unfortunate enough, if the facts 
relied on had been accurate; and as it is clear that they were 





not so, the mistake may appear to have been due to an 
eagerness to accept rumours not very favourable ej 

Queen or to “a Prime Minister. For our om ae — 
not believe that Mr. Lowe felt any such eagerness, Hig a 
political career shows him to be a rash speaker, 
versationalist who addresses himself with nearly as mudi Log 
candour to the public as to a dinner-table, and so ae 
half-views with much less than the care and cong} - 
and much more than the usual ingenuousness of sta ‘ 
and that while very incredulous on points on which his poli. 


tical theories steel him against belief, he is exceedingly — 


credulous on points on which his political theories have 
paved the way for the acceptance of a rumour. Bat 
assuming the blunder, Mr. Lowe was not wise in his mode 
of dealing with it on Tuesday. The aggressiveness of hig 
onslaught on Mr. Lewis, and the refusal to modify in 
way the statement he had made, even though Mr, Glad. 
stone’s prompt disclaimer of all knowledge on the subject 
should have suggested to him how very doubtful and dango 
his position was, were invitations to Mr. Disraeli to do his 
worst. 

And his worst, accordingly, Mr. Disraeli did do,—his 
we think, for himself, as well as for Mr. Lowe. A Prime 
Minister in so strong a position as his in relation to this 
matter, should have shown some magnanimity, not only for his 
own sake, but for his Sovereign’s. It would have been far 
better for every one concerned, if Mr. Disraeli had commugi- 
cated privately to Mr. Lowe the Sovereign’s explicit denial 
that any such overtures as Mr. Lowe had asserted had eyer 
been made to any Minister, and if Mr. Lowe had so been in- 
duced to state earlier what he ultimately said in the best 
sible way on Thursday, that he had been misled, and that he 
had before him ample proof of the mistake into which he had 
fallen, and sincerely regretted it. Such a frank retractation before 
the “scene” of Tuesday would have been far more satisfactory 
to the House, and ought to have been far more satisfactory evento 
the Ministerial pride of Mr. Disraeli, than what actually occurred, 
Mr. Disraeli parading his long line of arguments against Mr, Lowe, 
and clinching them with a heavy thump from the Imperial sceptre 
itself on that devoted head, was a spectacle to cheapen the 
estimation in which both Prime Ministers and sceptres are held 
by the British public. There was a sad want of dignity and 
of reticence in the Prime Minister’s speech. There are many 
positions, and his is one, in which the desire for a personal 
victory should never be too prominent, and cannot be made 
too prominent without injuring the influence of the man who 
displays that desire. On Tuesday night, Mr. Disraeli certainly 
showed a most bloodthirsty eagerness to crush Mr. Lowe at 
any cost either to the dignity of the Crown, or of his own 
high office. And even on Thursday, after Mr. Lowe's 
frank retractation, he had not the magnanimity to express his 
satisfaction. Doubtless he noted that Mr. Lowe’s apology was 
made to the Queen alone, and that none was made to him for 
the “pliancy” imputed to him. Still, the Prime Minister 
should be able to forget himself in the Throne which he 
represents. 

We must not, however, exaggerate the importance of these 
disagreeable incidents. More or less analogous personali 
have occurred before, and as regards at least the use of the 
Queen’s authority in such a conflict, there was, twenty-four 
years ago, an incident even more disagreeable, since the con- 
flict which occasioned it was between two colleagues in the 
same Cabinet, and not between a Prime Minister and his op- 
ponent. Yet, as we all know, the result was not of the first 
importance, The Minister who was then discredited by the 
frown of Royalty soon became Prime Minister, and 4 
Prime Minister of greater general popularity than any whom 
this country has seen. No doubt, Lord Palmerston behaved 
extremely well in the matter, and so far as the collision with 
the Crown was concerned did all in his power to shield the 
Throne, which cannot be said of Mr. Lowe. No doubt, also, 
Lord Palmerston had a great personal popularity on which to 
fall back, which, again, does not, we fear, apply to Mr. Lowe. 
Still, fortunately for Englishmen, it is very difficult to over-esti- 
mate the effect of time and obliviousness in wiping out the remem- 
brance of confessed and repented political mistakes, whether of 
Prime Ministers or of less prominent statesmen, and we should 
be very sorry to think that Mr. Lowe has committed any ute 
trievable blunder, though he has unquestionably been in error, 
and perhaps the cause of still more serious errors in others. 
bit of mutual political bludgeoning of this kind may have 
either of two quite different effects,—to induce a certain Wa 
of reciprocal respect and deference in politics, which, if it one 
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is sure to lead to more collisions of the same unde- 
kind,—in fact, to a vulgarisation of the general tone of 
‘cal life; or to warn us seriously against these rough- 
fsa methods of political controversy, and make those who 
ously observe the wholesome etiquettes and chivalries of 
‘tical life still more popular. We only trust that this last 
be the effect of the present, as we think it was of the last 
pee in which the intervention of the Crown was so unfor- 
tunately appealed to. If that should be so, both Mr. Lowe 
and Mr. Disraeli will suffer to some extent for a time in politi- 
cal estimation, and will have to do penance for their errors by 
studying anxiously for the future the amenities, as well as the 
interests, of political life. It was Mr. Disraeli, if we re- 
member rightly, who estimated so very falsely the significance 
Lord Palmerston’s magnanimous reticence and fortitude 
under the Royal censure, that he said to some one whom he met 
at an evening party,— There was a Palmerston.” We hope 
he may not now supplement his blunder, by estimating so 
falsely the effect of his want of magnanimity on Tuesday night, 
asever again to bring the Throne needlessly into the front of the 
battle for the purpose of crushing his opponents. Otherwise, 
it would not be long before it would be possible to say, with far 
greater truth,—* There was a Disraeli.” 





THE AMERICAN PRESIDENCY. 


politicians of the Union are fairly puzzled. They 
cannot make out in the least which way the nomination 
for the Presidency will go, either in the Republican or the 
Democratic Convention, and are trying every day to form 
combinations which are no sooner formed than they are laid 
aside, and openly expressing fears lest the electors should 
nominate a man for themselves, or rather vote irrespective of 
party, for the “ Honest Man” who is, they say, to be nomi- 
nated by an “ Independent Convention,” to be called by a few 
Republicans of New York, and supported by Carl Schurz and 
the German vote. As far as can be discerned through the 
haze of partisan statements, the most experienced observers 
think a Republican will win. The Democrats have not profited 
by their recent victories, their policy has not conciliated the 
people, and they have not been able to find a man as their 
candidate who excites any national enthusiasm. Their true 
policy would have been, one would think, to run Mr. C. F. 
Adams as a moderate War Democrat, and a man of inflexible 
integrity, broad knowledge, and great business capacity, 
and be beaten, if necessary, with him; but they have pre- 
ferred Mr. Tilden, and though he is an excellent candidate, 
as far as character is concerned, he will not, it is feared, carry 
the Western vote. The West is tired of being defeated for the 
sake of New Yorkers, it is distrustful as to Mr. Tilden’s true 
opinions on the currency—he seems to be a “ hard-money ” 
man, but ready to vote against “ restriction ”—and the West can 
reject any nominee, Under the system of electing Conventions, 
there will be, as the Herald points out, 738 members in the 
Democratic one, and any candidate opposed by 267 of them must 
be rejected, as not having secured the two-thirds vote which was 
long ago made essential in these meetings in order to prevent the 
minority from feeling strong enough to “ bolt.” Pennsylvania 
is known to reject Mr. Tilden, and with Pennsylvania the West 
alone, even if he had the support of New York, all New Eng- 
land, all the Middle States, and all the South, could strike his 
name out of the practicable list. In that event, the Democrat 
managers must start a “dark horse” acceptable to the West, 
and it is believed they have no horse to start with anything 
like a very serious chanee,—no man whom the party managers 
would support, and of whom the whole country would know 
anything favourable. Observers, therefore, calculate that the 
vietory will once more lie with the Republican party. 

That party, however, is in the greatest possible confusion. 
It is assumed—incorrectly, as we believe—that General Grant is 
out of the running, and there is quite a crowd of candidates 
ready to step into the vacant place, Messrs. Conkling, Blaine, 
Bristow, Morton, Hartranft, and Hayes being the more promin- 
ent of the eight or nine politicians named. Of these, the first 
three men have each, for one reason or another, a decided 
chance, Mr. Conkling being the “regular nominee” of New 
York and three or four other States, and being assured, in 
certain eases, of the aid of the Administration ; Mr. Blaine 
being, on the whole, the second choice of the wire-pullers, as a 

ever man, not too puritanical for their purposes; and Mr. 
w being a man who could, if that seemed necessary, be 
put forward as the “Honest Man ”—he having exposed the 


Whiskey Ring—and yet a man accustomed to office. The 








three next have poorer prospects, but still are fairly in the race, 
—NMr. Morton because of his strong support in the South ; Mr, 
Hartranft because he would be acceptable in Pennsylvania and 
among moderates ; and Mr. Hayes because he is one of the men 
on whom the possible though not inevitable vote of the West 
might fall. But none of these men are safe not to be resisted 
by one-third of the party, and there is special danger in the path 
of every one of them. Mr. Conkling, for instance, is not liked 
in the West, and is not a good man to run for another reason, 
On all hands it is admitted that he would be only General 
Grant over again, that he would pursue the same policy, 
appoint the same men, and play as completely into the hands 
of the regular party leaders, He will be no improvement on 
General Grant, and will not have half his hold over the general 
body of electors, hundreds of thousands of whom know no other 
name, The Negroes, for example, who would vote en masse 
for a Republican in possession of the White House, would not 
be moved in the least by Senator Conkling’s name. Their 
vote is a heavy one, and so is that of the poorer Western 
electors, who are still proud of the Illinois tanner’s son, still 
incredulous of Washington gossip or inattentive to it, and 
still indisposed to surrender the control of the Union to a New 
Yorker or a Yankee. Mr. Blaine does not “ get on,” though 
he is popular with politicians, and will not have earnest sup- 
port from men who seek, before all things, a man disposed 
to put an end to corruption; while Mr. Bristow, who is 
honest, is so honest that the party managers pronounce him 
* impracticable,” and will make no hearty effort on his behalf. 
They could not control him sufficiently. He will be nomin- 
ated under the influence of a rush of popular feeling, if at 
all; and as the popular feeling has first of all to beat down 
the resistance of the party organisations, his prospects are not 
as yet very bright. Mr. Morton is distrusted, we scarcely 
know why; Mr. Hartranft is, except as a pis-aller, hardly 
named out of his own State, though powerful in it ; and Mr, 
Hayes’s best chance is the possible determination of the West 
to carry aman of their own whom the politicians will endure. 
To us, looking on as distant outsiders, it seems that if Mr, 
Bristow is not carried to the front by a surge of popular feel- 
ing against plunderers—which is not probable—no candidate 
will be able to obtain the necessary two-thirds vote, and the 
Republican Convention will be compelled either to choose a 
“dark horse,” in the exhaustion of other candidates, or to 
fall back once more on General Grant. The regular course, 
under such circumstances, would be to select a little known 
man, as Mr. Pierce was selected, and trust to the party 
newspapers to praise him up enough, but the “ managers” 
present in the Convention, who usually control it, will hardly 
like to run such a risk. The unknown man might prove to be 
just the man they did not want, or might enable the In- 
dependent Convention to beat both parties, or might tempt 
the Democrats to select a man who would unite the party vote 
and the leaders who desire, before all things, as they say, to 
“cleanse the White House.” The majority in the Republican 
Convention will hardly run such a risk ; and if they do not, they 
have no one to fall back upon but General Grant. It is by no 
means certain, as the New Hampshire election recently showed, 
that his popularity with the mass of electors has come finally 
to an end. Nothing has ever been proved against him except 
fidelity to bad friends, and newspaper stories are distrusted 
throughout the Union as fictions employed only for party war- 
fare. The use of the Secret-Service money for electioneering 
is evidently condoned, the public believing that the money 
was spent to prevent personation. It is quite certain that 
with his nomination, the whole party machinery would be 
reinvigorated ; that every official would “ work” for him; that 
any number of pledges would be given on his behalf, and that 
he might himself be induced to write a Message, which would 
give every partisan an excuse for saying that the President had 
seen the error of his ways. He is sure of the Negro vote, which 
is always given preferentially to the man in power ; and he may 
prove, as we have said, to possess unexpected strength in the 
West. The most serious thing against him, in fact, is the 
traditional dislike of the Third Term ; but ihat is an unknown 
quantity, and the majority of the Republican Convention, 
which will consist of men who wish the present reyime to 
continue, who are under obligations to General Grant in the 
way of patronage and favour, and who have no equally power- 
ful candidate to produce, may resolve to run that risk. If they 
do, a considerable section of the party will “ bolt,” and the Inde- 
pendents will become powerful up to the day of polling; but on 
that day, knowing that they cannot carry their own man, who- 
ever he is, and afraid to seat the Democrat, they will, we suspect, 














once more vote for “ Grant and the results of the war.” That 
is the way matters have gone hitherto, and we see as yet no 
sufficient reason to believe that the tide of public feeling is 
strong enough either to paralyse the wire-pullers, or to compel 
them to abandon their accustomed calculations. They do not 
at heart desire a man who will “ put his foot down ” on them, and 
they are not yet face to face with an opinion which will either 
frighten or convert them. Unless warned just before the 
meeting that the people will not have General Grant, and 
would be glad to make an end of “Grantism,” they will be 
driven, as we understand the situation, to make one more effort 
for the President to whom most of them owe their party positions. 





THE GOVERNMENT AND THE MERCHANT SHIPPING 
BILL. 


_—". secret history of the Merchant Shipping Bill of 1876 
would present a singular record of changing purposes. 
It is difficult to believe that, at the end of last Session, any 
member of the Government had the faintest conception that 
the stop-gap introduced by Sir Charles Adderley under pres- 
sure from Mr. Plimsoll would be the pattern on which the 
measure would eventually be framed. Possibly it was in the 
course of his autumnal journeys that the notion first took 
shape in Sir Charles Adderley’s brain. As he passed from 
seaport to seaport, and saw his army of surveyors gradually 
falling into order, he may have learned to regret that all this 
fair array of officials was to exist but for a year. Next, per- 
haps, came the thought, “ Can I not do something to keep them 
alive?” From thatit would be but a short step to the conclusion 
that the duties which these surveyors were competent to fulfil 
for one year they would be no less competent to fulfil for any 
number of succeeding years. When once this was granted, the 
scope of the Bill was virtually settled. It became less a Bill 
to protect the lives of sailors than a Bill to enable surveyors to 
protect the lives of sailors. The detaining officer was to move 
among the ships lying in harbour like a present Providence. 
Upon his inscrutable will the movements of every vessel were 
to hang. To this one he was to say, “Go,” and it would go, 
to that one, “ Stay,” and it would stay. This account of the 
incubation of the Bill is the more probable, because the clauses 
that deal with the detention of unseaworthy ships are the only 
clauses to which Sir Charles Adderley seems to have given any 
real thought. There is a passage in a speech of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer’s last week which shows very clearly how 
completely the idea of detention dominated the whole Bill as 
it was originally drawn. Sir Stafford Northcote declared 
to the House that the two clauses relating to deck-loads and 
grain cargoes were not the only clauses which dealt with the 
question of dangerous stowage. The Government had taken 
power to stop ships which were improperly or excessively laden, 
and this general power included all necessary powers of detaining 
particular forms of improper or excessive loading. This theory 
of the powers to be exercised by surveyors was, no doubt, com- 
municated to the Chancellor of the Exchequer by Sir Charles 
Adderley, and we may gather from it that all the clauses of 
the Bill subsequent to those which deal with the detention of 
unseaworthy ships seemed to its author as so much surplus- 
age. The ubiquitous and omnipotent surveyor would pounce 
upon every case in which grain was likely to shift or deck- 
cargoes threatened to make the vessels unmanageable, and from 
the moment that his eye fell on them they would be doomed. 
For a time, the House of Commons appeared willing to take,Sir 
Charles Adderley’s view of the Bill. There was a stand-up fight 
on the comparative advantages of detention and preliminary sur- 
vey, and when this was decided in favour of the Government, 
it almost seemed that Sir Charles Adderley had steered the 
Bill into smooth water, and that all his troubles were over. 
Alas! they had not yet begun. When the House was debating 
the clauses relating to unseaworthy ships, Sir Charles Adderley 
did at least know what he meant to do. In our judgment, he 
was wrong in his conclusion, but at all events, he had not come 
to it without some thought. He had reasons to give for his 
proposal, though they might not be adequate to support the 
proposal built on them. When, however, these clauses were 
disposed of, and the House took up the question of deck-cargoes, 
things became more serious. The majority of ships which carry 
deck-cargo are not British ships, and they are not loaded in 
British ports. Consequently, the result of trusting entirely to 
the detention-clauses for the regulation of deck-cargoes would 
be that, in so far as British ships, sailing from British ports, 
have been in the habit of carrying deck-cargoes, they would be 
placed at a disadvantage in comparison with foreign ships. A 


British ship proposing to leave Liverpool with a deckeanms 5 
iron might be detained by the authority of the Bosc sage 
on the plea of unseaworthiness, and while waiting for the 
cision of the Court of Survey, any number of Norwegian a 
with deck-cargoes of timber might sail past her ships 
the very eyes of the detaining-officers, Sir Charles Aq. 
derley seems to have foreseen this, after a fashi 
that in his case the wonder consists in the method ” 
which he proposed to meet the difficulty. The Capi by 
strange to say, did not foresee it, and the Bill was 
introduced, read a second time, and proceeded with 
way in Committee, before it occurred to them that 

lish shipowners were not likely to subject themselyes to 
complicated machinery of detention, the exact worki “ 
which it was impossible to forecast, without at least fore 
the Government to put its intentions about foreign ships into 
black and white. Sir Charles Adderley built all his 
upon the influence which a declaration of Parliament 











exert on the minds of foreign shipowners. Sir Stafford North. 
cote’s explanation that the clause avowedly relating to deck. 
cargoes was not the only one which dealt with them, shows 
that Sir Charles Adderley must have had foreign, not 
British, shipowners in view, when he drew the clange, 
As regards British shipowners, there was no need for 
Parliament to make a formal declaration against the practice 9 
carrying deck-cargoes. They would be appealed to by somethingf 
much more stringent than Parliamentary declarations, by the 
warrant, that is to say, of the detaining-officer. But upon foreign 
shipowners the detaining-officer’s warrant would fall 

and it was to stop the leak thus left in the Bill that Sir 
Charles Adderley devised the machinery of a Parliamentary 
declaration. Whenever a foreign ship carrying a deck-cargo 
entered a British port, it would for the future be charged with 
the same dues for the part of the cargo so carried as for any 
other part. Hitherto deck-cargoes had escaped this im 
and the master of the ship would naturally inquire sar 
was now levied for the first time. The answer would 
be, that the British Government disapproved of deck. 
cargoes, and had taken this means of bringing its disap. 
probation to the knowledge of foreigners. This fact would be 
communicated to the owner on the return of the ship to foreign 
parts, and the owner, rather than go counter to an opinion of 
the British Parliament, would resign any gains that he might 
otherwise have hoped to make by deck-loading. It is hard to say 
whether this innocent belief in the moral omnipotence of Par- 
liament, or the forgetfulness of the Cabinet that there are such 
things as foreign ships, is the more remarkable. 

The discussion on the fifteenth clause of the Bill had the effect 
of convincing Sir Charles Adderley that his proposal would not be 
accepted as satisfactory, and of convincing the Cabinet that in 
legislating for British ships the existence of foreign ships must 
not be left out of consideration. On Thursday week Sir Stafford 
Northcote brought up a new clause, imposing a penalty on 
ships, whether British or foreign, arriving at a British port 
laden with timber to a height exceeding three feet above the 
deck, provided that they had sailed from a North-American 
port during the winter months. By this means, the Govern- 
ment probably hoped still to evade the difficulty about foreign 
ships. The clause was in part a copy of Oanadian legislation 
on the same subject, and the ships affected by it would be 
mainly Canadian. But between Thursday and Monday Sir 
Stafford Northcote had satisfied himself that it was impossible 
to legislate for deck-cargoes coming from one country, whi 
allowing precisely the same cargoes coming from another country 
to escape regulation. Before the clause was introduced, the limi- 
tation to North America had disappeared, and the penalty had 
been made applicable to all ships laden with timber to a height 
exceeding three feet above the deck, and sailing during the winter. 
We do not blame the Government for virtually recasting this 
part of their Bill at the dictation of the House. The defects 
of the original fifteenth clause were too palpable to be denied 
or excused, and as the Cabinet had evidently not consi 
what they should do about foreign ships when the Bill was in the 
hands of the draftsman, it was better that they should consider 
what to do when it was in the hands of the Committee, than not 
consider it at all, But though repentance is preferable to per 
sistence in evil-doing, it is not the same thing as innocence, 
and the revolution which has been effected in the deck-loading 
clauses of the Bill is a conspicuous example of that legislative 
blundering which, when the Conservatives were in opposition, 
they were fond of attributing tothe late Government. Itis the 
more striking, because it cannot be pleaded that the Cabinet have 





had their hands too full to do any better. If measures ar@ 
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. by not being crowded together, the Merchant 
ri Bill ought to he a very model of legislative skill. 
Wolave reached the 6th of May, and only one other Bill of 
any importance has been brought forward. Instead of there 
being a block at Temple Bar, two carriages have been solemnly 
driven up to it in Indian file. After every allowance has been 
made for the months spent by the Government in determining 
to leave the unlucky Khedive in the mire into which they have 
wilfully led him, and in considering how to get the title of 
« Em ” accepted in England on the plea that it would 
only be current in India, there still remains ample time for the 
full consideration of the Merchant Shipping Bill by the Cabinet 
which is responsible for it, as well as by the Minister who has 
the charge of it. We know that the Conservatives did not take 
office with any view of adding to the Statute-book. But it 
cannot be contended that this defence covers bad legislation, as 
well as no legislation. Inactivity which bears such fruit as 
the Merchant Shipping Bill is as bad as the worst acti- 
vity. If a Conservative Government chooses to forsake the 
region of pure contemplation, it must submit to have its 
measures judged by ordinary standards. We feel sure that if 
Sir Stafford Northcote would think for a moment what this 
involves, the Merchant Shipping Bill would be at once with- 


drawn. 





THE CRISIS IN DENMARK. 


FFAIRS in Denmark are in a bad way, and between an 
Opposition whose Radicalism has a rather deep Socialist 
und, and a King and Conservative party who apparently 
fancy that unconstitutional government is the best to prevent 
revolutions, it is not easy to see how matters are going to im- 
rove. It is quite plain that all the fundamental principles of 
iiecentery administration have been long since openly set 
aside by the Conservative party, which is unfortunately begin- 
ning to be spoken of as the King’s party, and it is becoming 
plain that some at least of the Opposition leaders are inclined 
to meet unconstitutionalism with unconstitutionalism, and the 
partisanship of the Palace with the partisanship of the streets. 
This is the third dissolution of the Danish Parliament during 
the past couple of years, and this is the third time that a 
Dissolution has resulted in a majority for the Left. Never- 
theless, there is still no sign of the King making trial of a Left 
Cabinet to cure or to mitigate the existing discontents. At 
present, the Conservatives are simply nowhere in the Lower 
House, or Folkething. Out of one hundred and two Deputies, 
but twenty-eight are supporters of “the King’s party.” Is it 
not high time, according to all constitutional usage, as well as 
all sane reasoning, for the King to change his party? If he 
does not, if Christian IX. persists in trying to govern in the 
teeth of the Constitution, and by a mere majority in the Lands- 
thing, or Territorial Senate, his Majesty may be set down at 
once as the arch-revolutionist of his little, but most important 
kingdom. The situation of Denmark makes such a contingency 
as an attempted revolution a subject of European interest. It 
would be impossible for Prince Bismarck to permit the ascendancy 
of a semi-Socialist party on the very borders of Germany, at a 
time when Socialist agitation already forms one of the leading 
embarrassments of German statesmanship. Yet what would 
be the result of intervention? The question is hard to answer, 
but it is significant that, even without the excuse of “saving 
society,” the ambition of Berlin is distinctly recognised as in 
the highest degree formidable at Copenhagen. Curious as it 
may appear, the present discord in Denmark invites the 
Prussian danger from both sides. It is the cry of the Con- 
servatives, or so-called ‘ National Liberals,” that increased 
armaments are required against Bismarckism. The Radical- 
Socialist opposition refuse these armaments, in order to put 
pressure, and no unconstitutional pressure either, on the King 
to choose his Ministers from the majority. The retention of 
the Conservatives in power thus means the continued denial of 
means of indispensable defence against the foreigner, and the 
victory of the Opposition might amount to such a catas- 
trophe as would immediately provoke the intervention of 
that very foreigner. It is to be hoped, however, that 
Denmark will not be obliged to sit on either horn of this 
dilemma, 

The seriousness with which the country has set itself to 
declare its want of confidence in the present Government be- 
comes all the more evident in connection with the question 
upon which the Ministry chose to dissolve the late Folkething. 
At any moment, the anxiety which prevails in Denmark as to 


when even that anxiety is avowedly subordinated to the 
demand for overthrowing the Ministry, the case i 
his Danish Majesty’s present advisers is strengthened in 
a high degree. The National Liberals have been beaten 
not only on their own merits, but notwithstanding the for- 
tuitous but powerful aid which they derived from being entitled, 
at least according to appearances, to denounce their political oppo- 
nents as factious obstacles to the increased security of the country. 
It is difficult, and would be probably unprofitable, to determine 
the reasons which led or forced the Opposition to take their final 
stand on the question of the proposed Armaments and Forti- 
fications Bill. They had taken a stand on so many questions, 
in the endeavour to reduce the Ministry to some decisive 
alternative, that we are authorised to conclude that it was 
with a full knowledge of the consequence of a rejection of 
the Armaments and Fortifications Bill that they did 
not shrink from such a step. Their conduct, however, 
which certainly was as defensible as the familiar Par- 
liamentary expedient of refusing the supplies, gave the 
Cabinet an unwonted opportunity. From one end of Denmark 
to the other, people of all shades of politics are agreed that, in 
its present state, the country could be overrun by a Prussian 
army in a time so short as entirely to preclude the arrival of 
foreign succour. A couple of years ago, the hopes of the 
Danes went so far as to lay some stress on the possibility of 
a general defence of the kingdom; but, with few exceptions, it 
is now recognised that Danish efforts are not equal to much 
more than the defence of Copenhagen. It seems hard for the 
Danes to have to contemplate the probability of having to retire 
within the very walls of the capital, and abandon the shrunken 
remnant of the Danish provinces to the tender mercies of 
a German General. Unquestionably, however, the more 
modest is also the wiser scheme; yet, modest as it is, the ex- 
penses which it involves are an inordinately heavy tax on the 
resources of so small a State. To increase the Army, to build 
a number of ironclads and gunboats, as well as a fortified har- 
bour on the Zealand coast, for refuge against a superior fleet, 
and to make Copenhagen the centre of a system of outlying 
forts, capable of sheltering the concentrated military forces of 
the kingdom, requires a great outlay. Though, however, that 
outlay might be somewhat diminished in details, the general 
voice appears to be unanimous upon the necessity of the adop- 
tion of the plan in all its essential features, and the fact that 
the Royal Message was able to throw on the Opposition the 
blame of hindering the execution of such “urgently indis- 
pensable ” measures, was an immense help to the Ministerialists 
in their electoral campaign. 

In spite of all this, the Ministerial defeat has been universal 
throughout the country, with the single exception of Copen- 
hagen. In every province indifferently there have been four 
or five Oppositionists elected to each Ministerialist. There is 
thus the curious spectacle presented once more, and in still 
stronger relief, of a rural and semi-rural population voting in 
mass for the propositions of an extreme Liberalism, while a 
policy of Conservatism is found to recommend itself to the 
voters of the capital city. Part of the explanation as regards 
the Danish country parts is undoubtedly to be found in the 
antagonism between the schoolmaster body and the clerical 
and squirearchical classes, The Danish schoolmasters are 
Radical, and even semi-Socialist, to the backbone. Elevated 
by their culture far above the level of their rank, as compared 
with the gentry and the parsons, while, at the same time, 
closely connected in blood with the peasantry and “ lower- 
middles,” their relationships and their wounded pride 
combine to array them in regular antagonism to the usual 
rural dignitaries and personages. They are not suspected of 
any over-belief in the supernatural, and they are the less 
accessible to influences of much potency in ordinary country 
parts. Besides, they are honestly convinced that many, if not 
most, of the evils of modern society flow from the artificial 
system enforced by the domination of those two pernicious 
superiorities, “ capitalism ” and “ caste.” Such as they are, it 
is possible that their fellows in other lands, England not 
excepted, are nearer to their sentiments, and might be brought 
nearer to their action and influence than a Tory, or a Whig 
either, might like to contemplate. In Copenhagen, the 
influences of the Court, the Press, and the intense Conser- 
vatism which so often marks the trader who has made 
his way, give a clue to the prevalence of anti-Radical feelings. 
Even in Copenhagen, Pie, the Socialist leader, has just gained 
a thousand votes in an electoral district where he could for- 
merly reckon on a mere couple of hundreds; and Berg, the 





the future designs of Prussia would call for notice; but| 





principal notability of the Opposition, has ventured on the 
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perilous menace that armed revolution is sometimes among the 
duties of peoples resolved to be free. Within a week, 
Christian LX. will have to make his choice between a Radical 
Cabinet and a further attempt to govern by the Upper House 
and the Army,—if, indeed, the Army can be blindly depended 
upon against the Constitution. 








AN ANCIENT PRUSSIAN COURT SCANDAL. 

R. BENTLEY has just published a book, in two volumes, 
called **Recollections of the Countess von Voss,” an old 

lady, wife of a Mecklenburg proprietor, and Mistress of the 
Household to Queen Louisa of Prussia. The book is rather dry 
reading for anybody not especially interested in the daily life of the 
old Court of Prussia, its most valuable portion, the Countess’s 
diary, being a mere aide-mémoire, of the most snippety and hurried 
kind; butit contains a full and authentic account of an affair often 
mentioned by historians, the left-handed marriage of Julie von 
Voss to Frederick William IL, which throws a flood of light upon 
the manners of the period, and upon the relation which Kings 
at the beginning of this century bore even towards thoroughly 
good people about their Courts. The Countess von Voss, née 
Von Pannewitz, was born in 1729, and died in 1814, at the age of 
eighty-five, having lived through the reign of the eccentric King 
Frederick William ; that of his great son, Frederick the Great; 
that of the wretched voluptuary, Frederick William I1. ; and that 
of the well-meaning, but imbecile Frederick William ILL., who lost 
Jena, and so nearly destroyed Prussia that even a devoted courtier 
like the Countess von Voss believed that all was over. Through- 
out this long series of reigns, and a life so unusually protracted, 
the Countess remained either an intimate member of the Court 
circle at Berlin or a leading official of the household, and it is the 
effect of that life at that time upon her mind which we desire to 
bring out. Personally, she appears to have been a woman of a 
singularly fine character, who attracted the regard of every one 
who approached her; unselfish, devoted to duty as she under- 
stood it; though slightly formal, very kind-hearted; and of a piety 
which nothing could shake,—except, indeed, her wonder that 
God could be so tardy in rescuing the Royal House of Prussia | 
by defeating or slaying that infamous Napoleon. A curiously 
naif doubt if God could know how ‘my Queen ” suffered, runs 
through some of her entries. Introduced as a mere child into the 
Court, she attracted while still a young girl the notice of the 
Prince of Prussia, Frederick the Great’s Heir-Apparent, who fell 
passionately in love with her,—a love which continued unbroken 
and fervent until he died of heart-break, caused by the savage 
reprimands of the King, who attributed to him the partial loss of 
acampaign. Mdlle. Pannewitz, though equally in love, discouraged 
the Prince resolutely, deeming his love either a dishonour to her 
or a derogation to his own rank, but Frederick became so alarmed 


religious service, as @ left-handed marriage ; and that Frag Rietz 
(the Countess of Lichtenau) should quit Berlin for ever. The King 
refused the last condition peremptorily, urging, as it would seem 
from his subsequent conduct, that he could not live without hig old 
mistress’s advice ; but he conceded the two former stipulations, and 
they were actually carried out to the letter. The Supreme synod 
of the Evangelical Church of Prussia, the Consistorium 

its consent to the marriage by the Court preacher Zollner, tn the 
Royal chapel at Charlottenburg, on the ground that it was justi. 
fied by the double marriage allowed by Melanchthon (Luther?) to 
Philip the Magnanimous of Hesse, and the ceremonial wag regu. 
larly performed. The Queen gave her written consent, and even 
urged the marriage, writing of Julie that she had always had 
an affection for her, and telling her that she ‘ was glad to 
know that the King was in such noble and good hands.” The 
ceremony was performed late in May, 1787, and Julie was created 
Countess Ingenheim, and was regularly invited by the Queen to 
dinner with the King and herself, and always seated opposite hig 
Majesty at table, the only distinction made against her being that, 
as not Royal, she was not allowed to play cards with the Ro 
family, but only with the members of the Household. The old 
Countess writes :— 

“ December 20, 1787.—Julie is unwell, and cannot leave her 

Princess Frederika and the Princess of Brunswick, with the King, dined 
in her room, at her bedside. It is too strong!” 
The poor young woman, who appears to have been sincerely 
devoted to her paramour, was, however, wretchedly unhappy. She 
felt certain that the King, who dined almost every evening with the 
Countess of Lichtenau, would desert her at last; the ceremonial 
had in no way pacified her conscience, she was not soothed by the 
attentions of the courtiers, and on March 25, 1788, after having 
borne the King one child, she died, leaving the King inconsolable 
for nearly a year, when he married again, of course with the left 
hand, the Countess Dohna, this time without the consent of the 
Queen, who was remarkable for her bad-temper, and was this 
time so bitter that the King compelled her to apologise to the 
new mistress. 

That, it may be said, is merely a scandal, such as has occurred 
in most Courts of Europe, and not worth repeating; and We 
should agree, but for one feature in the tale. It is quite evident 
that the reverence for the Royal authority in Prussia, fostered by 
the first Fredérick William’s strict government, and developed by 
the unusual abilities of Frederick the Great, had risen to the most 
extravagant height, until all classes recognised that the King was 
above the ordinary moral law. In no other country in the world, 
not even in France under Louis XY., would it have been 
conceived even possible that the Queen should distinctly con- 
sent to such an arrangement as the left-handed marriage, that the 
heads of the Church should assist it, that a chaplain should per- 
form the ceremony, and that the Princesses of the Blood should 





lest his heir should actually marry her, that he compelled her 
parents to wed her to J. E. von Voss, a diplomate in his service, | 
who really loved her, but was made so jealous by her indifference 
that he became the torment of her life. She was, however, a most 
faithful wife, an admirable mother, and a woman of the deepest 
and, so far ashuman eye may detect, of the mostsincere piety, when, 
in 1786, Frederick William LL., then Crown Priace, fell in love with 
her niece, Julie von Voss, a young girl whose radiant beauty was | 
the admiration of her contemporaries :—‘‘ Her contemporaries 





é 


depict her as a beauty in the style of Titian, of slender but | 


rounded shape, beautiful form and delicate features, dazzlingly 


fair, but entirely without colour, her marble paleness relieved by | 
rich, reddish-yecllow hair, At Court she was nicknamed ‘Ceres’ on | 
account of this luxuriant golden hair, adorned by which she is | 


depicted in the pictures which still remain of her, and which all 


represent her in the first bloom of that youth which she was fated | 


not to survive.” The Crown Prince was married, was notorious for 
+] 


his liaison with Friiulein von Enke, whom he married to a Chamber- | 


lain, one Rietz, and afterwards created Countess of Lichtenau, a 
woman singularly clever and abandoned, who retained her influ- 
ence over him throughout his life, and was at first steadily re- 
sisted by Julie von Voss, a vain and weak girl, but in no way 
exceptionally bad. The Prince, however, after his accession 
to the throne still proclaimed himself her devoted slave, and 
Julie at last, overcome by the King’s passion or the fascination 
of royalty, agreed to become his mistress on certain con- 
ditiors, perhaps the most extraordinary ever proposed even 
in Germany, where bigamous marriages have so often been 
recorded. She insisted that she should be married to the King ; 
that the Queen, his wife, should give her written consent to the 
union ; that it should be formally celebrated in church, with full 





encourage the connection by direct countenance ; yetall these things 
were done, and done by people otherwise not bad. The King him- 
self was a low voluptuary of the half-sentimental, half-heartless sort; 
but the Queen, though disagreeable, was a good woman ; the mia- 
tress Julie von Voss was heart-broken at her own fault; the Consis- 
torium must have contained many pious men ; and the old Countess 
von Voss, whose utter grief over the whole affair cannot be 
doubted, and who severely condemned her niece, could not bring 
herself to regard the King as anything but an excellent man, led 
| away by a weakness in his character. She writes :— 

“ January 2, 1789.—Julie gave birth to a son to-day. The King was 
there, and much pleased.” 

“ January 4.—The child is christened. 
| the font. Heis named Gustavus Adolphus William. Julio’s brother, the 
Minister Bischofswerder, and I were the sponsors. The King wasneatly 
the whole day with the invalid. In truth, ho is really the best Prines 
that can be found in the whole world. What a pity that he is so weak, 
so devoid of energy, and sometimes so impetuous.” 


The King himself held him at 


And this was no passing judgment. Twenty years after, when 
the Countess von Voss was seventy-nine years old, and had 
passed through deep griefs and trials, all of them well borne, she 
sits down to write a retrospect of her life, intended for no eye 
but her own. She blesses in touching language all who, during 
her pilgrimage on earth, have aroused in her feelings of love and 
tenderness, and thanks God humbly for His care, and then sums 
up her opinion of Frederick the Great and Frederick William IL, 
the seducer of her niece :— 


Sho thanks Him in all 
ong which His holy 
d and dark, butit 
however, was 
bled all her 


“It has pleased God to give her a long life. 
humility, and blesses and prizes the narrow road al 
will has led her. Sometimes the way has been har 
was salutary and healing to the soul. One happiness, 
hers, the possession of beloved children, whose love has dou 
joys and lightened all her sorrows. From her ear 


liest youth a member 
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of the Court 
those days, sb 
that Royal house. 5 
King who conquered in a dangerous war, 
nitade of the foo who had sworn to his 
seemed as i , ; : 
, ly in that he defended himself, and stood up unaided 
orate cmoyed Y oiat an universal enemy, but he also reconquered 
hat he had lost, and became mightier than he had been before. He 
b- inflexibly firm and stedfast, and at times even admirable and 
bir ‘And in addition he built palaces and piled up treasure. The 
Princo who followed him [Julie’s seducer] seemed to be made for the 
Satara of his people, of a character full of mildness and warm-hearted 
seredignee- He had energy also, and would have shown it, had not 
jIl-Juck willed that a base and evil influence should hang upon and take 
; ssion of him, until he lost all control over his own passions. This 
was also the reason of his early death. He was taken before his time, 
and oh! not half so much lamented as he deserved. And yet he was 
go kind, so true a friend in need, and if one may permit oneself the 
expression, such an honourable, upright man !” 
All are to blame save the King, and this in the eyes of a woman 
really religious, unusually experienced, keenly observant of char- 
acter, and as free of flunkeyism as it was possible to be, her com- 
ments on the members of the family she so devotedly served being 
sometimes most bitter, and her cool treatment of the last King 
she served a surprise to the whole Court. It is difficult, after 
reading such memoirs, to doubt that at that time, and in Germany, 
Kings were believed, not only by the masses, but by good people 
who lived close to them, and saw them as they were, to be released 
from the obligations which govern ordinary human beings, to be 
above the laws, whether human or divine. That impression 


e has remained through her long life faithful and true to 
She has seen the rule and great achievements of a 


serves to explain many things of that period,—the astound- | 


ing loyalty evoked by weak or scoundrelly men, and 
the excessive selfishness, rising almost to disease, which is so 
characteristic of the Sovereigns of that century, till to the 
modern reader of Court history it seems marvellous how Louis 
XIV., or Louis XV., or Frederick the Great could have found 
nobles and statesmen and generals willing to endure the endless 
monotony and occasional oppressions of Court life. They did 
endure it, however, and though to most of them it must have 
seemed, as it often did to the Countess von Voss, intolerably 
wearisome—she had at one time to play cards every evening for 
years, hating cards all the while—they found every other life, 
when they quitted the Court circle, too insipid to bear. 





THE “CHURCH QUARTERLY REVIEW” ON MIRACLES. 
REMARKABLE aarticle, to which a good deal of attention 

has been very properly drawn in the April number of the 
Church Quarterly Review, on the ‘ Rationale of Miracles,” cer- 
tainly puts in a far less assailable form than has been at all 
common among divines the relation in which miracles stand to 
revelation as a whole, and their evidential value as prophesied 
events. We have long held the author's view of miracles as events 
of which the chief purpose was not intellectual instruction, but 
modifications of national or individual destiny of a kind to secure 
some great moral end,—like the training-up of a nation in hatred 
of idolatry and in the habit of serving an invisible and righteous 
God,—or like the manifestation of divine love for all sorts of 
insignificant persons, such as the blind beggar, Bartimeeus, for 
example, or the Syro-Pheenician woman. That is really the only 
view of the Jewish and Christian miracles which will hold water 
for a moment. No one can say, of nine at least out of every 
ten miracles recorded in the Bible, of what dogmatic truth 
they were even supposed to be the guarantee. And even where 
such a truth can be surmised, no one could show that the miracles 
worked, as is supposed, in connection with it, really do guarantee 
it. The Gospels indeed assume that something like preternatural 
powers may be wielded by evil men, and also by good men who 
are not chosen messengers of God, but who are with Him only so 
far as they are not against Him. Allthat a miracle, assumed to be 
true, shows concerning the person who predicts or is instrumental 
in bringing it about, is that he has either some very unusual know- 
ledge, or some very unusual power. Whether that knowledge or 
power is of the kind which we call divine can only be decided by the 
consideration of a great number of other circumstances, of which the 
moral and spiritual drift of the events of which it formed a part, and 


the historical origin and historical effect of that series of events, are | 


Probably quite the most important. For instance, supposing it 
should ultimately be proved that some of the inexplicable phenomena 
asserted by “Spiritists” (as they are best called, to distinguish 
them from Spiritualists) really happen, no one could reasonably 
ascribe them to direct divine agency,—in the first place, because 
they are mixed up with so much folly and so much fraud, and 


although the might and mag- | : — ws , 
destruction was such that it | penetrated everywhere with all those indications of confusion and 


f his kingdom must inevitably succumb. But his greatness | caprice which earmark, as it were, the phenomena left to man to 





to which she still belongs, a brilliant and stately one in| in the next place, because they are not in any sense links in a 


grand historic series adapted to bring home the power of divine 
righteousness as the true object of human worship, but are rather 


clear up and unravel for himself as he best can, and which ab- 
lutely exclude the idea of divine teaching. 

But the second point made by the Church Quarterly Reviewer is 
even more important than his first. It is that miracles must not 
be regarded as a suspension or infraction of the laws or principles 
of nature, but simply as the introduction of such new conditions, by 
the exercise of a supernatural Will, as will impress an articulate 
purpose and significance on those natural causes, which, when left 
to themselves, could only be understood as parts of a system, not 
as embodying any individual lesson. Thus our Lord warned his 
disciples against supposing that the persons killed by the fall of the 
tower of Siloam were in any sense punished by what we now calla 
divine ‘‘judgment.” All that could properly be inferred from the 
circumstance itself was that all the eighteen suffered the natural 
consequence of some negligence on the part of the builders or 


| conservators of the tower,—not that God had any common moral 


purpose—the same for all—in their death. But supposing the story 
in the Acts as to the death of Ananias and Sapphira to be authentic, 
no one could say the same of that. There undoubtedly was a 
special purpose impressed on Peter’s prophecy and the immediate 
fulfilment of it in their death, and that purpose was, to say the 
least, a divine warning against false professions of Christian zeal, 
and an intimation that to protect from corruption the divine 
purity of the infant Church, it needed purging from the insin- — 
cerities of false men. While the death of the eighteen killed 

by the fall of the tower of Siloam was merely a natural fact, 
fulfilling, no doubt, many divine purposes, but not making clear 
to any man what the divine purposes were which were thus ful- 
filled, the miraculous prediction of Ananias and Sapphira’s death 
was an event the purpose of which was plain enough,—a solemn, 
divine protest against the mingling of false with true, at that 
early and critical stage in the Church’s life. If we understand 
the Church Quarterly Reviewer rightly, he would question 
whether the physical causes put in operation by a miracle were ever 
in any sense supernatural, though they would always be super- 
naturally controlled. For instance, he would think that Ananias 
and Sapphira’s death might be ascribed as reasonably to apoplexy, 
as regards the physical antecedent, as to any other cause ; and even 
in the case of the raising of the dead, he would assume that 
some natural physical causes,—of course, only available to divine 
knowledge,—must have been set at work to arrest the dis- 
integration of the body, and to render it once more a fit 
organ for the mind; and what he would earnestly con- 
tend for would be, that in any case, the new pbysical causes 
set in motion by a miracle are so far from suspending 
those already at work, that they presuppose and require them. 
For instance, the Reviewer points out that the walking of 
Christ on the water so far from implying any suspension of 
the law of gravitation, must have presupposed that law, as all 
walking presupposes it,—though it must have involved other 
physical conditions, not present in ordinary cases of human 
walking, which modified the results. As the Reviewer remarks, all 
laws operating in the lower regions of matter are at work also in 
the higher, but their effects are vitally altered by the laws of the 
higher ; chemical laws assume the mechanical, but add new and 
important principles which wholly alter their effect ; vital laws 
assume chemical laws, but add new principles which transform 
them ; the action of the human will assumes physiological laws, 
but adds a new directing principle; and so, too, supernatural 
events assume the laws of all that we call natural phe- 
nomena as their basis, and involve only new controlling 
principles which greatly modify the issue. Such is the Re- 
viewer's rationale of miracle, and there can be no doubt that 
it is far the most reasonable view of the connection between miracle 
and the existing order of nature which can be suggested, though it 
seems to us that the author puts far too much confidence in his own 
rationale of a class of events which, by the very nature of the case, 
are beyond our analysis. When he says, ‘‘ We maintain that if 
the process by which such a miracle as the resurrection of Lazarus 
was brought about, could be laid before a man of science, he would 
be able to analyse it into precisely the same laws as he analyses any 
ordinary event,” he obviously maintains what at best he can only 
be led, by reasonable and natural analogies, to conjecture. He 
may assume, not unreasonably, that the divine Will acts like 
the human, solely by controlling and manipulating the natural 
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forces and principles through which it acts; but at best this as- 
sumption can only be a reasonable conjecture, and we are not at LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


all sure that the very strong inclination which the Reviewer dis- 
plays to assume that Force is something quite distinct from Will, 
and not even of the same origin, is not akin to a philosophy 
which would raise a more dangerous barrier between science and 
spiritual faith than even the theory of ‘‘ suspended laws ” which 
he attacks. 

Let us explain more exactly what we mean. The Reviewer 
denies that the will of man is an “ efficient cause,” on the ground 
that it cannot ‘‘create energy,” by which he does not mean to 
deny the will’s freedom,—which he evidently believes,—but only, 
we imagine, to deny that the human will can produce physical 
energy. ‘‘ Formerly,” he says, ‘‘it was supposed that the will 
had a power of efficiency,—that is, that it really could 
create the force which it expended in the bodily actions,—but 
modern science rejects the supposition. It tells us that energy 
can neither be created nor destroyed by us, and that the energy 
which constitutes the substance of our bodily actions must pre- 
viously exist in the tissues of the body. But if the will cannot 
create energy, it is clear that it must have control over it, for in 
no other way can we account for the undoubted fact that man is 
able to impress his purpose upon nature.” Now, in the first 
place, this sense of the word ‘ energy ’ is a little peculiar. Admit 
that the will cannot act at all without some physical medium, 
which, if the Reviewer likes, we may call ‘ energy,’ as distinct from 
‘will.’ Still, are we to admit that that which diverts and alters the 
whole application of energy is in no sense energy itself? Is not 

_ the mere nisus of the will the only true interpreter to us of the 
word ‘energy?’ Should we attach any real meaning to the word 
‘ energy ’—except, perhaps, an imaginary antecedent of motion— 
if we did not read into the forces which we direct and control, 
the kind of effort which it costs us to direct and control them? 
Let the Reviewer go as far as he will with modern science in its 
somewhat conjectural, and certainly quite undemonstrated, prin- 
ciple of the Conservation of energy, still he is treading on very 
dangerous ground indeed when he seems to admit that ‘‘ Will” 
and ‘‘ Energy” are not even of like origin, and that that which 
controls energy, is in no sense able to create it. We should 
have said, that whatever alters the direction of force is poten- 
tially a creator of force. Admit that an infinitely small force 
‘acting at right angles to any moving thing will alter its 
direction of motion, still we should say that, infinitesimal as 
it may be, and in a mathematical sense absolutely nothing, 
anything must include in itself ‘force,’ which alters the dis- 
position of force. 

This, however, might not be worth contending for, but for its 
bearing on religious philosophy. As far as we understand, the 
Reviewer presses his analogy right into the heart of religion, and 
says that all the eneregies of the physical world are as constant a 
quantity, even in relation to God, as they are in relation to man, 
and that God works miracles only by altering the disposition of the 
forces which He himself provides, and never by creating a new 
force. Now, we have no objection at all to this assumption, 
as a mere conjecture, except that in relation to the Being who 
sustains and informs the whole system of nature, the dis- 
tinction seems to us either completely evanescent, or of a 
tendency to encourage that pantheistic notion of nature, 
which separates widely the creative will from the life 
which it creates. Is it not the comparative easiness of be- 
lieving in a natura maturans, rather than in God, which alone 
justifies this fine distinction between the Will which created and 
sustains, and the Will which controls and disposes? If the two are 
really identical at bottom, why keep up this parade of distinction ? 
But if this parade of distinction between the constant forces of 
nature and the disposing Will of God has anything really substan- 
tial and important in it, then may not the men of science be 
inclined to give in their adherence to the former, and to withhold 
their belief from the latter? The only fault we have to find with 
the Church Quarterly Reviewer's admirable paper is that he seems 
to us to insist upon, and even emphasize a distinction between the 
controlling Wiil of God, and the completely mapped-out and mort- 
gaged divine power which he treats as furnishing our natural world 
with its laws, which is not really justified by our own experience 
of the relation between human will and natural energy, and which 
tends towards a pantheistic rather than a Theistic view of Nature. 
It is clear enough that he does not hold any such view. But his 
language about the natural forces disposed of by the divine Will, 
as if they were in any real sense distinguishable from the divine 
Will itself, points in that direction. 


_o—_. 
MR. BRIGHT AND WOMAN’S SUFFRAGE. 
(To THe EpiTOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”)} 
Sir,—The minds of many earnest Liberals throughout the 
country must have been filled with grief and pain by Mr, John 
Bright's speech in the debate on the second reading of My 
Forsyth’s Bill. Notwithstanding the warm approval you haye 
expressed of that speech, will you allow me a few lines to state 
how it strikes one who has long been, and who still is, a 
porter of that Bill? At the outset, let me frankly acknow 
that, in my opinion, the speech is one which it is incumbent on 
every advocate of the measure to consider with the most respeet. 
ful attention, and, if possible, to refute ; and as far as I reco) 





it is the only one that has ever been made in Parliament againgt 
the Bill that is deserving of this praise. It is true, Mr. Bright's 
arguments do not touch—but rather admit—the principle of the 
measure ; but for all that, his eloquence, his influence on the 
House of Commons and on the country, and the prestige attached 
to the services he has rendered the State, are, for the moment, 
thrown into the scale of a limitation of the suffrage, of the per- 
petuation of a monopoly, and of the refusal of political privileges 
(I will not say, rights) to a section of the community who earnestly 
desire them. 

Let me, in the first place, altogether disavow the motive attri- 
buted to us by Mr. Bright, that the Bill ‘‘is based on an assumed 
hostility of the sexes.” As far as Iam myself concerned—and I 
know that the same may be said of a large number of supporters 
of the Bill—my chief reason for advocating it is an assured belief 
in the absolute identity of the interests of the twosexes. A large 
portion of the speech is occupied by combating the argument that 
women are correctly spoken of as a ‘‘class” of the community, 
I do not think that the speaker anywhere defines what he under- 
stands by a ‘‘class;” but when we find that Parliament considers 
that legislation is properly concerned with such subjects as the 
property of married women, and the labour of women and children 
in factories, it seems to me that Parliament, at all events, treats 
women as a class (I am not expressing my own opinion) for whom 
special legislation is requisite ; and in this sense I think Professor 
Fawcett was perfectly justified in quoting in favour of the Bill 
an argument for which its supporters are not responsible, but 
which was borrowed from Mr. Bright himself,—that no class of the 
community can have justice done it until it is directly repre- 
sented in Parliament. In a higher sense, I should most cordially 
agree with Mr. Bright that there is no such distinction of class; 
that in the long run no measure can possibly be beneficial to men 
and injurious to women, or the reverse ; and it is because I believe 
this, that I desire the restriction on voting removed from women. 
It is singular that this argument, that we are setting class against 
class, is one that was loudly used, and equally unjustly, against 
Mr. Bright himself, when he was advocating the extension of the 
franchise to the lower-middle and the labouring classes. Those 
to whom the charge is really applicable are they who have formed 
themselves into an association ‘‘to resist the encroachments of 
women in political life.” It is a remarkable commentary on Mr. 
Bright's view of the identity of the interests of the sexes, that he 
admits himself that he would grant the demand if he were con- 
sidering the interests of men only, but refuses it on behalf of 
women. We demand it on behalf of both. 

But Mr. Bright, while denying that women constitute a class, 
admits that women have special interests of their own, but main- 
tains that these are already amply provided for by Parliament. 
It is well known that many men who are well entitled to express 
an opinion on this subject have come to a contrary conclusion; 
and since the indictment is made against Parliament, we cal 
hardly admit Parliament to be the judge in its own case. Pro- 
bably Mr. Bright's assertion will have much less weight with the 
country than the fact that such speeches as those of Mr. Smollett 
last year and this were listened to with cheers and laughter, and 
but slight signs of disapproval. An assembly which delights to 
have its ears tickled with such speeches can have but little appre- 
ciation of true chivalry. 

There is one argument in Mr. Bright's speech with regard to 
which I am at a loss to understand how it can be used by any 
Liberal, and most of all by him; viz., that before granting the 
suffrage, we have any right to inquire on which side those to whom 
it is granted will vote when they have got it. Mr. Bright is a 
strong advocate of the extension of the suffrage to men 








Ireland, but I do not recollect that he has ever discussed the 
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to what extent the class of them which he proposes to en- 
will be under the influence of the priests or the Home- 
nless he is prepared to do this, I deny his right to ask 
tion with regard to women. As to the assumed 
domestic differences and estrangements which the passing of this 
measure would cause, there are many of us married men who are 
not frightened by the spectre, and altogether disbelieve in its 
reality. If women are not at liberty to express their political 
opinions before their husbands, they certainly ought to 
be deprived of the means of forming political opinions, 
and the improvement in the education of women which the 
fast ten years has seen is altogether a mistake. It is, in fact, 
one of the many false premisses assumed by the opponents of this 
measure, that it will be the introduction of women to political 
life. This has taken place long ago; and as education spreads, 
women will more and more have the ability and the inclination to 
interest themselves in whatever interests their fathers or their 
husbands. Has Mr. Bright never heard, under the present 
gystem, OF has he no recollection, during the Anti-Corn-Law agita- 
tion, of women being canvassed for their husbands’ votes, or the 
wives or daughters of candidates actively canvassing on their be- 
half? Is there half so much publicity in a woman giving her vote 
st an election as in presiding at a stall at an Anti-Corn-Law 
bazaar? Mr. Bright states that ‘‘all the best women seem to be 
against the Bill.” His experience is singular, unless he considers 
that the public advocacy of this or any other cause which she 
believes would benefit mankind, ipso facto excludes a woman from 
the category of ‘best women.” Many of those who, like myself, 
have had much intercourse with the promoters of female suffrage, 
are emphatically of a different opinion. 

The supporters of this Bill have urged, and will continue to 
urge, it on Parliament, because we wish to see every vestige of 
‘hostility between the sexes ” removed from our Statute-book ; 
because we believe the interests of men and women to be identical ; 
because we wish to-see the political education of woman com- 
pleted by giving to her that sense of responsibility which 
can come only from the exercise of power. Its opponents admit 
—for on this point Mr. Bright and Mr. Chaplin agree—that the 
theory is good ; that ‘‘ there can be no harm to the country that 
women should vote;” but resist it on the ground that some of 
its supporters advocate it on an illogical basis ; that others, when 
they get it, will probably ask for something more ; that others 
are not pleasant people ; and that some monstrous, but perfectly 
undefined, harm will happen to women, if they get it. Is this 
statesmanlike, is this just ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

6 Park Village East, April 29. ALFRED W. BENNETT. 
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(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Str,—You say in your short notice on Mr. Bright's speech against 
female suffrage that that speech ‘‘makes an era in political dis- 
cussion.” ‘The remarks in your article on the same subject seem 
to make an era in the history of the Spectator’s opinions, for in 
them you definitely abandon the ground which you took up in 
your discussion of the extension of the franchise to working- 
men. Then you distinctly put forward the doctrine that 
“ideas,” and not ‘interests’ alone, were to be repre- 
sented; that even where the ideas seemed to you un- 
wise, and likely to be injurious in application, they ought 
yet to be expressed in Parliament. Now you speak as if 
“interests " only were to be represented, as if only those whose 
interests were antagonistic to the present governing class needed 
Tepresentation. You cannot meet this by saying that women’s 
“ideas” are in all respects the same as those of men, for you 
yourself maintained not long since that the great danger of female 
suffrage would be that those ideas would be so utterly opposed 
to men’s that men would decline to enforce them. For my own 
part, I believe that the great advantage which the movement for 
female suffrage has produced is, that interests have to a great 
extent given place in the discussion to ideas and feelings. When 
the movement began, we continually heard the old talk about 
Tepresentation of property and cultivation, but as it has gone on, 
a deeper care has been shown by the ladies who lead the movement 
for their poorer sisters, and a stronger sense of common woman- 
hood, and an intenser desire to make the movement not one for 
assisting a special ‘ interest,” but for obtaining expression for 
those feelings which all admit to be specially ‘‘ womanly,” though 
Some opponents of female suffrage profess to think that they 
would be injured by the success of the movement.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Eland House, Hampstead. C, E. Maurice. 


THE CONSCIENCE OF ANIMALS. 
(To Tae EpiTor OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—Your otherwise favourable review of my article on the 
above subject opens with the following sentence :—‘ In the very 
interesting paper on ‘ Conscience in Animals,’ contributed by Mr. 
G. J. Romanes to the April number of Mr. Crookes’s Quarterly 
Journal of Science, we find,—together with an introduction which 
rather surprises us, by its curious and unreasoned, not to say un- 
reasonable, assumption as to the origin and nature of the rudi- 
mentary conscience which may be observed in certain of the more 
sympatheticand intelligent animals,—some very skilfully recounted 
and very remarkable facts,” &. Now I am sure that your re- 
viewer cannot be more surprised at my “introduction” than I 
am at his. Thatthe assumptions of which he speaks are ‘“ unrea- 
soned” is a curious objection to make, in the face of my repeated 
statements to the effect that I ‘‘ presuppose Mr. Darwin's theory 
concerning the origin and development of the moral sense to be 
true.” That these “‘ assumptions ” are ‘‘ unreasonable” is surely an 
extraordinary charge to bring against conclusions which, whether 
or not we accept them, no one can deny to be among the most 
thoughtful and the most important in the whole range of ethical 
philosophy.* Yet, as your criticism is directed against my article 
only in so far as the latter assumes the truth of Mr. Darwin's 
theory of ethics, I venture to address you a few lines to show that 
the strictures which you place on that theory are not quite fair. 
As the Spectator very clearly explains, in Darwin's theory 
“duty” means ‘the involuntary [?] subordination of the more 
temporary and individual to the more persistent and social instinct.” 
The writer then undertakes ‘to try this view by some of Mr. 
Romanes’s new facts, as well as some of Mr. Darwin's old facts.” 
But with regard to the latter, your reviewer is mistaken in sup- 
posing that either Mr. Darwin or myself adduces them as showing 
the presence of a true moral sense in animals. We both adduce 
them as showing the strength of those social instincts from which we 
suppose a true moral sense to have arisen. Indeed, so far is the 
** Descent of Man” from furnishing any instances of true conscience 
on the part of an animal, that its illustrious author expressly 
states ‘‘we have no reason to suppose that any of the lower 
animals have this capacity ;"t while, for my own part, the object 
with which I published my article was to show, by ‘‘some new 
facts,” that we have some reason to suppose this. Now your 
reviewer admits the cogency of these facts, but denies that 
they tend to confirm Mr. Darwin’s theory of ethics. He 
says they would ‘‘certainly agree very well with Mr. Darwin's 
theory, though not better than they would with any other ethical 
theory whatever.” ‘True, so far, at least, as any other ethical 
theory admits and explains the presence of conscience in animals; 
but Darwin's theory has this great advantage over all others, that 
it is recommended to us by an enormous weight of antecedent 
probability. To quote from my article :—“ At the present day, 
when the general theory of evolution is accepted by all save the 
ignorant or the prejudiced, the antecedent probability is over- 
whelming that our moral sense, like all our other psychological 
faculties, has been evolved.” And if this be admitted, Darwin's 
speculations concerning the genera] nature of the causes to which 
the evolution of conscience is due, are far the most cogent that 
have as yet been given to the world. From the nature of the 
case, it must always be difficult to prove inductively the truth of 
these speculations, because supposing them true, it must always 
be difficult, as already stated, to draw the line between incipient 
and true conscience. But I think if once the fact of true conscience 
occurring in animals could be inductively proved, very few persons 





* Your reviewer need not have gone beyond the limits of the article which he 
criticises to perceive the estimation in which Mr. Darwin's * curious and unreason- 
able” views as to the “origin and nature of conscience” are held by some, the 
competency of whose rational faculty at least it would be idle to deny. For ia- 
stance, “To my mind, the simplest, clearest, and most profound philosophy that 
was ever written upon this subject is to be found in chapters ii. and iii. of Mr. 
Darwin's ‘ Descent of Man.’"" (Professor Clifford, Fortnightly Review, p. 794, and 
quoted in my article.) 

+ By “true conscience,” I mean the faculty which, in Darwin's words, “is 
capable of my past and future actions or motives, and of copes or dis- 
approving of them.” But before this stage is arrived at, there is, if rwin's 
theory is true, what may be called an incipient conscience. This consists in the 
sum of those social instincts from which true conscience afterwards arises, and 
it finds its expression in those impulsive actions, prompted by sympathy, &c., which 
your reviewer comments upon. Take the case of a baboon, for instance, which, at 
the risk of his own life, saved a younger baboon from a number of dogs. Your 
reviewer thinks that if this act were due to “the ——— preponderance of 
sympathy over fear, as yys> -y ~ from “the triumph of will over fear, in 
deference to the sense of a higher claim,” the act cannot have been truly moral. 
And in this he is, on Darwin's own showing, correct. But if Darwin's theory is 
true, the act may nevertheless have been incipiently moral; for as Darwin very 
clearly shows, if his theory is true, it must be impossible to draw the line hetween 
what [ here call incipient and true conscience,—i.c., between “ material” and 
“formal” morality. And without waiting to show, as Darwin does, that even in 
ourselves, as a matter of fact, it is not possible to draw any such line, I have said 
enough to show that your critic's remarks on these cases are not relevant. Darwin's 
views about “ persistency,” &c., do not apply to such cases, for the simple reason 











that they are not cases of fru/y conscientious action. 
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would be found to oecupy the position of your critic, who, while ad- 
mitting the fact, appears to explain it by supposing that the moral 
sense, both in man and animals, differs from all other psychological 
faculties in having something in its constitution which partakes of 
the ‘‘transcendental.” Such a theory, of course, is not impossible, 
but in the light of the general theory of evolution, it seems to me 
so much the more “ unreasonable,” that I altogether dissent from 
your article when it says of the cases I adduce, ‘‘But though that 
view is tenable [i.c., the view which would explain those cases by 
Darwin's theory], it is no more plausible than any other.” On 
a priori grounds, I contend it is immensely more plausible, and 
even a posteriori, I think your critic would find no small difficulty 
in defining the character of that ‘‘ higher claim,” “in deference 
to the sense ” of which he would suppose my terrier to have acted. 
Thanking your critic for the friendly tone of his article, I am, 
Sir, &c., Grorce J. RoMANEs. 


(Mr. Romanes does not understand our review. We assumed, 
equally with him, that Mr. Darwin’s conception of the evolution 
of the moral sense is true. But we hold, and have endeavoured 
to show, that Mr. Darwin puts into the idea of evolution what is not 
and cannot be properly attributed to it, namely, the pre-existence 
in the germ and in its conditions of all that is found in the higher 
forms ‘‘eyolyed.” Evolution properly implies nothing but gradual 
steps,—so gradual as to be all but insensible,—in the development 
of organisation ; and the theory which ignores the real additions 
made by these steps, and makes the man, for instance, nothing but 
the child with some change in the environing conditions, is to us 
quite unintelligible. What we said as to unreasoned and un- 
reasonable assumptions applied not to Mr. Romanes’ Darwinism, 
but to his Benthamism, which appears to us not only not Dar- 
winite, but quite at issue with Darwinism; the sentence was, 
however, badly expressed and misleading for the purpose we 
intended, and on reading it over again, we admit that its lan- 
guage seems to be directed not against the Benthamism, but the 
Darwinism of the introduction. That, however, was not our 
intended drift.—Ep. Spectator.] 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘SPECTATOR."] 
Srr,—“ Crippie,” a canary-bird (so named from a malformation 
about the feet), and ‘‘ Goldie,” a goldfinch, live in thesame cage. 
Both feed from the hand, and when I have time in the mornings, 
I give them three cracked hemp-seeds apiece. They know they 
are to be féd alternately, and as soon as I have fed one, the other 
comes to the side of the cage to receive his seed. 

One morning, however, ‘‘ Crippie ’’ was cross, and after taking 
his seed, when I was about to feed ‘‘ Goldie,” flew on to his perch 
and drove him to the bottom of the cage. Without taking away 
the seed, I remonstrated with him on his bad behaviour. He 
stood looking at it for a while without touching it, then flew down 
to the bottom. As soon as ‘‘ Goldie” had flown up and taken the 
seed, ‘‘ Crippie,” in turn, flew up to his own perch and there 
waited for another, which he then took without the slightest de- 
mur. Conscience had overcome his greediness, and had stopped 
him from eating the hemp-seed, which he knew should be 
‘¢ Goldie’s.”—I am, Sir, &c., J. M. L, 





‘‘INHERITED INSTINCTS.” 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—The Barbadoes panic and the Barbadoes telegrams have 
presented us with a phenomenon utterly inexplicable, on any 
other theory than the one which has often claimed the attention 
of the readers of your columns. 

First, we have a disturbance wantonly provoked ; then an un- 
reasoning panic on the part of planters and overseers, though, 
with a huge military force at command; next, wild telegraphic 
messages, rising sentence by sentence in the scale of terror, till 
they reach the desired climax of,—‘‘ Hennessy’s recall absolutely 
needful to save colony.” Such, after the extinction of slavery 
for nearly forty years, are the unwelcome symptoms that its evil 
genius is yet unexorcised, and that it still lives in a third genera- 
tion. More than this, we see leading members of the West India 
Committee, gentlemen whose judgment on ordinary matters we 
are glad to take for our guidance, catching from these telegrams 
the same unreasoning stampede, hastening to the Colonial Office 
with the nightmare story, and after an intemperate interview, 
leaving Lord Carnarvon ‘‘ wondering much” what Circean spell 
had bereft them of their ordinary senses. This last strange episode 
would defy all explanation, were it not that we see these gentle- 
men bearing names which, fifty years ago, were largely identified 
with slave property in our Colonial dependencies; and in whom 


there must yet linger the instinctive terrorism of former ¢ 
which one would have gladly deemed extinct, but which, to our 
amazement, has now once more asserted its unblest dominion, 

But the subject is far too grave in its issues to be discussed as: 
a mere psychological problem, curious as it is. Thus far the Bar. 
badoes “riot” is an exact travesty of those proceedings whj 
caused the ‘rebellion ” of the slaves in Jamaica in 1831, followed 
by the ruthless military executions which haunt the island with 
evil memories to this day. In the evidence before a Committee. 
of the House of Lords in 1832, I read :— 


(Q.) “What was the cause they [the Negroes] assigned for the 


Rebellion ?” (A.) “One of the causes they assigned for the Re 

was the firm persuasion they had that the King had made them free + 
another was the meetings which were held in different parts of the 
island, I think denominated Delegates’ meetings, or for the appointment 
of Delegates, in which the question was di 1 relative to requesti 
his Majesty to absolve them from their allegiance, and to transfer 

to the American Government. Those were the two principal,” (Q) 
‘That [that last] gave great dissatisfaction?” (A.) “It did.” 

In a Barbadoes paper just received, I read :— 

‘Those who know the West Indies are well aware that in time of war, 
far from uniting for purposes of defence, these communities would ref 
only too happy to be captured by some foreign Power, from which they 
might, at any rate, receive just treatment,” &c. 

The question of confederation becomes insignificant in the fagg 
of another which these events bring to the front, viz., cana 
numbering more than 160,000 people be longer trusted to the 
rule of 1,300 electors, who are liable to these aberrations ; and ip 
spite of its drawbacks (and from our planter point of view, they 
are many), is it not become a necessity that even-handed govern. 
ment must now be secured by a direct, Imperial control ?—I am, 
Sir, &c., 

An OLD, But not Herepitary West Iyp1a Panter, 








GODWIN AND MARY WOLLSTONECRAFT, 
{To THE EpITOR OF THE ¥SPECTATOR,.”] 

S1r,—In your second notice of the life of Godwin, it is stated 
that Fanny Blood was married to a mercantile clerk, whereas her 
husband, Mr. Hugh Skeys, was a Lisbon merchant ; and although 
driven to support herself as an artist through the extravagance of 
her father, she was not ‘‘a poor girl” in the sense conveyed in 
your review. Her mother was a member of a high family, and 
previous to her marriage was attended, when on foot, bya black 
servant, —the usual accompaniment at that time of persons of rank 
and fashion. Fanny Blood’s genius as an artist was of a high 
order. The pigments used by her were of her own preparing, and 
their purity and fastness are evidenced in the fact that drawings. 
of hers retain to this day the vividness of the colouring in which 
they first appeared.—I am, Sir, &c., WiLu1AM Buoop. 





ART. 
ctligheheen 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
(FIRST NOTICE.] 
TueEReE is usually some question at this time, when the Royal 


Academy Exhibition for the year first opens, not only as to the 


merits of the particular exhibition, but also as to whether there 
has been any advance in the English School of painting generally. 
That such an advance seemed to be promised some few years ago 
is undoubted, and the question arises of whether that expectation 
has been justified. The influence of the so-called Pre-Raphaelite 
movement still exists amongst the younger artists, but the chief 
leaders have either forsaken the Academy Exhibition, or modified 
their views. There could be, for instance, few stronger contrasts. 
in the manner of painting than that between the painter of the 
‘ Ophelia” and the present style of Mr. Millais. The.practical 
result of the teaching at South Kensington, and its various 
dependencies throughout the country, seems to be chiefly im 
the more or less decorative character of the art of many of 
its students. Perhaps the most noticeable feature of this 
year’s exhibition is the lack of pictures exhibiting attempts at 
really high art. There is an abundance of good portraits 
many clever and painstaking landscapes, but of subject pictures of 
anything beyond the genre style there are hardly any. Most 
the Academicians are content to continue in the track they have 
erewhile trod, and more or less to repeat their former essay® 
Mr. Millais sends several portraits and a large landscape; Hook 
several of the bright, English sea-coast scenes which we know 
so well, and they are, on the whole, weaker than usual, though 
still bright and sunny ; there are some clever effects of mist from 





Peter Graham, and good sea-painting from Colin Hunter and 
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Mocallum. Leslie contributes another of the drawing-room idylls 
«ah he has painted so many, and Pettie and Orchardson still 

of which pain 
their medieeval incident and clever management of yellows 
and browns ; and so on with the rest, excepting Leighton and 
Poynter, each of whom sends a large picture, both, at any 
gate, attempts in a higher direction, though neither is wholly 

tisfactory. 

There # a greater number of contributions from comparatively 
unknown artists than usual, and also a notable absence of the 
majority of the foreign contributors. Can we, then, say that 
there is in the Academy of 1876 any signs of a steady advance in 
the right direction,—any attempts on the part of the older artists 
to rise superior to themselves, any honest, painstaking efforts in 
the higher styles of art from the younger contributors? The 

ion will be variously answered, no doubt, but it seems to 
as that, speaking for the present only of figure-subjects, not 
only is there no such advance towards a better style and nobler 
ims, but rather a retrogression. The Premier has told Sir 
Francis Grant, at the Academy Dinner, that the eyes of not only 
England, but also of Europe, will be fixed upon many of the works 
now hung upon the walls. It may be that he spoke in all serious- 
ness when he spoke of the originality of the English School, but 
if he did,—which is very doubtful—never was there so un- 
fortunate a time for such an assertion. Originality in 
painting (to be of any use) must be the result of earnest 
thought, patient, unwearied striving after a better and 
fobler ideal,—must show that the artist has put upon the 
¢anvas all the nobler part of himself, all his love of truth, his 
aspirations after beauty, his sympathy with his fellows, and his 
reverence for his God. Can we say that this Exhibition shows us 
such things as these? The fit and only subjects for high art are 
thoughts which are worthy of record, deeds deserving of song, 
all the joys and griefs, loves and passions of humanity ; and the 
wider is the interest embraced and the deeper the passion, the 
nobler is the picture. Narrow and selfish passions, shallow or 
ignoble interests belong to a secondary form, while Art sinks to 
its lowest ebb when it but depicts the trivial incidents of every- 
day life and the manifold eccentricities of manner and costume. 

It is impossible, however, to bestow all the blame upon the 
artists, who do but reflect the taste of the buyers of their pic- 
tures. Were there any real demand for the higher styles of art, 
there would be found plenty who would gratify the taste. ‘The 
fashion of the day is to regard anything heroic or sacred as only 
& subject for ridicule or weariness. In the same way as the public 
demand and enjoy opéra bouffe upon the stage, so do they demand 
and enjoy pictures of a similar character,—some subject that 
makes no demand upon their intellect, no appeal to anything 
higher than a little cheap sentiment. On the whole, this year’s 
Exhibition is up to the average of its predecessors, but that it is 
80 is chiefly owing to the numerous good landscapes, the greater 
part of the figure subjects by the Academicians being decidedly 
inferior in merit and interest. We purpose in this first notice 
to mention only two or three of the most striking pictures, leaving 
further and more detailed comment for another occasion. 

Undoubtedly, the most important work of the year, and the 
‘one that occupies the place of honour in the centre of the large 
gallery, is ‘The Daphnephoria,” by Leighton. This repre- 
sents ‘‘a triumphal procession, held every ninth year at Thebes, 
in honour of Apollo. Its name was derived from the laurel- 
branches carried by those who took part in the festival, the laurel, 
or more properly, the bay, being sacred to Apollo.” Taking the 
procession from right to left, the order is as follows :—In front of 
the Daphnephoros, or priest, who takes the chief part in the cere- 
mony, is carried the symbolical standard sacred to the god; im- 
mediately behind him is borne a trophy of golden armour, on a 

standard. In the centre of the picture the Choregus, or choir- 
master, directs with upraised arm the band of girls and children 
who are singing the pean. Behind the maidens are boys, bear- 


when Milanion has thrown the second of the apples given him by 
Venus, and Atalanta has arrested her steps to pick it up. She is 
but little ahead of him, and hardly fifty yards from the goal where 
sits the old king on his throne under a marble canopy, and in front 
of him stands the masked headsman, leaning on his great sword. 
The mad excitement of the spectators, one of whom has passed 
the barrier in his eagerness, is well shown, and the position of 
Atalanta, in her sudden pause, a most difficult one, well conceived 
and carried out. The great blot upon the picture is the figure of 
her lover, Milanion. On his face there is none of the desperation 
and conflicting passions of a man who is running for prizes of life 
and love against a penalty of death. This might be a Cambridge 
undergraduate taking his morning ‘‘spin” on the running-ground. 
The colour of the whole picture, and particularly of the distant 
landscape, strikes us as a little cold and chalky. 

With these more important works may also be mentioned, as 
illustrative of the same classical ideal, a small work by A. Moore, 
the only one he exhibits this year, entitled ‘‘ Beads.” The sub- 
ject is two girls asleep upon a couch. The figures are clothed, 
as is the manner of this artist, in soft, semi-transparent draperies, 
the warm flesh-tints just showing through the folds. The rare 
dexterity with which Mr. Moore has managed the few pieces of 
positive colour, as instanced in the yellow and blue of the sofa- 
cushions, is worthy of all praise. Indeed, as a work of purely 
decorative art, this picture is the most perfect in the Exhi- 
bition. The figures and draperies are most graceful, the colour 
very pleasing, and the painting both easy and good. 

There are three contributions by Alma Tadema this year, all of 
great merit. Of the larger one, entitled, ‘An Audience at 
Agrippa’s,” we shall speak at length in our next notice. Here we 
have only space to mention the exquisite study of a tired Bac- 
chante (No. 927), entitled, ‘‘ After the Dance,”—a young girl, 
ivy-crowned, still grasping her tambourine in her hand, asleep 
upon a bear-skin ; by her side lies a great knot of yellow ribbons, 
which harmonises excessively well with the black of the fur rug, 
and the soft, creamy flesh of the figure. 

We must leave to another time all mention of the “Cleopatra” 
by the same master, the pictures of Marks, Leslie, and Milliais, 
and the whole company of landscape artists. 








BOOKS. 


—_>— 
FRENCH SIXTEENTH-CENTURY PORTRAITS.* 


TuesE two handsome volumes in folio contain a collection of 
portraits of many royal and noble persons, court ladies, and 
ecclesiastics, whose names are familiar to us in the history of 
France during the middle of the sixteenth century. They are 
drawings by Francois Clouet, called ‘‘ Janet,” the once justly cele- 
brated, though now little known, “ Holbein of France.” This 
Clouet and his father, Jean, from whom he inherited the sobriquet 
of “‘ Janet,” are both remarkable and interesting figures in the 
history of art, not only on account of the actual merit of 
their work, which is considerable, but also because they preserved 
unchanged the realistic style of the early Flemish school of the 
Van Eycks, in successful opposition to the more idealist fol- 
lowers of the Italian masters, the power and charm of whose work 
was, at that time, making itself felt in Europe, and specially in 
France, where the King, Francis L., a real lover of art, welcomed 
all Italian artists, and even prevailed on Lionardo da Vinci and 
Andrea del Sarto to reside at his Court. However much the 
Clouets may have admired the great works of Italian genius, they 
pursued their old course ; wisely considering that what might be 
good and great in the work of a Da Vinci or a Del Sarto, might 
not necessarily be equally so if merely imitated by a French artist 
“not to the manner born,” whose strength lay in quite 
another “manner.” Jehan or Jean Clouet, the grandfather of 


ing the votive tripods, while on the extreme left the picture is | Frangois, first came to France under the patronage of the Duke 


closed by the town of Thebes. The scene is a laurel-grove in 


of Burgundy, towards the end of the fifteenth century, and 








front of the temple, overshadowed by heavy tree-trunks, which settled at Tours, at a time when the followers of the 


Somewhat overpower the figures of the procession. This is the 


Van Eycks were received with joy in Germany and France, 


largest picture that Mr. Leighton has produced since his where they soon spread far and wide the loving and laborious 


“ Alcestis,” and the only classical composition of any import- | realistic style of their great master. 
disciples was Clouet, and his son Jean, who was born in 1485, 


ance. It is really little but decorative art, but regarded as such, 


One of these ardent 


it will rank among the artist’s most important works, though it and was gifted with much more power than his father, carried 
is destitute of the interest which should attach to a picture, as | further the same kind of work, winning so much renown that he was 


distinguished from a decorative composition. 


made official Court painter and ‘ varlet de chambre” to Francis L, 





The pieture by Mr. Poynter of “ Atalanta’s Race” ranks next 


* Three Hundred French Portraits, ting Personages of the Courts of Francis 


‘ represen: 
to Mr. Leighton’s « Daphnephoria,” even if it does not deserve | 2. Henry 11. and Francis I. By Olouet. Autolithographed from the Originals at 





i = Howard, Yorkshire, by Lord Ronald Gower. London: Sampson Low 
and Oo. 


higher praise. The time chosen for the picture is the moment 
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in the year 1523, and soon became known by the friendly diminu- 
tive of Jehannet, Jehannot, Jannet, or Janet. In spite of the 
predominating influence of the (to France) new Italian painters, 
Janet retained his popularity, and had a considerable following, 
both of town and provincial painters, who maintained the old 
school, at least in portrait-painting, against the new comers. 
It is strange, when we reflect that the same strife is 
going on in an altered, nay, reversed, form, at the present 
day. Then, the Italian idealists (if we may use the word ina 
limited sense) were the living power, who carried art to the 
greatest height it has ever reached, by uniting the best qualities 
of both schools, idealism in conception and realism in execution ; 
while the Janets would paint nothing that was not actually before 
their eyes, so that their saints and martyrs were priests and 
bishops; and as they could not get the actual Jerusalem, they 
would copy exactly the nearest city or palace. Now, the parties 
are reversed. The degenerate and almost dead remnant of what 
was once the great Italian school, is opposed by the young and 
living, so-called, pre-Raphaelite movement, which began with the 
cry for the return to nature and minute correctness of detail. 
May we not hope that from these will again spring a new life for 
Art? We have amongst us a few individuals, striving, and 
not unsuccessfully, to unite high conception with perfect 
execution; whodo not think that mere exact copying of anything 
in nature constitutes an artist, on the one hand, or that mere 
exaggeration and theatrical impossibility constitute ‘‘ideal high 
art,” on the other. These men are the direct or indirect followers 
of the pre-Raphaelite movement, and are doing the best work 
that we see, or, alas! do not see (such is Academic prejudice) in 
our exhibitions. The higher realism, which selects the best view 
of a subject and copies it exactly, is best fitted to portrait- 
painting ; and so thought Clouet and his son Francois, who suc- 
ceeded, on his father’s death, to his office and to his sobriquet of 
‘* Janet,” in 1541. ‘The Janets delighted to paint their sitters with 
minute exactness and delicate finish ; a certain silvery tone and 
tender refinement of treatment seem to be the great characteristic 
of Janet, by which his works may chiefly be distinguished from 
those of Holbein, which in some respects they greatly resemble, 
Holbeins being not unfrequently attributed to Janet, and vice 
versa. 

The office of Court painter included many kinds of work be- 
sides portraits. He was there ‘pour faire tout,” and so we 
find him at one time painting the doors of a coach for Henry IL. 
On the death of Francis I., he was employed to make a drawing 
of the face of the dead king (which forms the frontispiece to the 
first volume), and also to model the head and hands in wax, be- 
sides painting the fleur de lys for the banners and other decora- 
tions for the funeral ceremonies. But the greater part of his 
time must have been spent in portrait-painting, enlivened, we 
may suppose, by the amusements of Court society, for we hear of 
him as ‘‘admiré de tous, recherché par nos Rois, chanté de 
Ronsard et son Pléiade.” The high opinion entertained of him is 
well shown by an appeal from his contemporary Ronsard, in a long 
and elaborate elegy, commencing :— 

‘*Peins moy, Janet, peins moy, je te supplie, 
Sur ce tableau les beautez de m’amie, 
De la fagon que je te le diray,”&c. 
The poet, after describing the various beauties which Janet alone 
is worthy to represent, concludes his melodious verse :— 
“ Puis pour lo fin portray luy de Thetis, 
Les pieds étroits et les talons petits ; 
Ha! je la voy, elle est presque portraite. 
Encore un trait, encore un, elle est faite 
Léve les mains; ha, mon Dieu, je la voy 
Bien peu s’en faut, qu’elle ne parle & moy.” 
And again, in a charming sonnet, Ronsard pays high tribute to 


Janet :— 

“ Je sens portrait dedans ma souvenance, 
Tes longs cheveux, et ta bouche, et tes yeux, 
Ton doux regard, ton parler gracieux, 
Ton doux maintient, ta douce contenance. 
Un seul Janet honneur de nostre France, 
De ses crayons ne les portrairoit mieux 
Que d’un archer le trait ingénieux, 
M’a peint au cceur leur vive remembrance. 
Dans le cceur doncque, au fond d’un diamant, 
J’ay son portrait, que je suis plus aimant 
Que mon cmur mesme. Oh, vive portraiture ! 
De ce Janet l’artifice mourra 
Dedans mon cceur le tiens me de mourra, 
Pour éstre vif aprés ma sépulture.” 


It is strange that a man who deservedly possessed so much con- 
temporary fame should be so soon forgotten, his works and those 
of his father confused together, and all kinds of sixteenth.century 
portraits attributed vaguely to ‘‘ Janet,” without consideration 








of the appropriateness of person or date. Real ‘Clouets” are ae 
rare, but we possess some good specimens in England, 

one at Castle Howard, representing Catharine de’ Medici, with 
children, afterwards the Kings, Francis II., Charles IX., and 
Henry IIL, of which Dr. Waagen says :—A more important 
picture by this, the best French portrait-painter of that age, than 
any the Louvre possesses.” There are several “‘Clouets” also gt 
Hampton Court, Windsor, and in some of the private English 
collections. 

The drawings in these volumes, edited by Lord Ronald Gower. 
are reproductions in red chalk, by means of autolithography, of 
the originals in black, yellow, and red chalk, considered by the 
editor to be studies made by Clouet himself from the noble and 
celebrated persons whom they represent. He acknowledges in 
the preface that many of the drawings are unavoidably somewhat 
weakened by the double process of transference which they haye 
to go through, but making all allowance for this enfeebling, 
there is so great a difference in technical power between the 
best and the worst specimens of the collection, that one ig 
inclined to doubt whether they can be all by the same hand, 
The editor can tell us little of the history of the collection, 
except that it is mentioned by the critic M. Lenoir ag having 
been purchased in Flanders by the then Earl of Carlisle, towards 
the close of the last century. M. de Laborde (the great admirer 
of the Clouets and reviver of their fame), in speaking of it, as. 
mentioned by Dr. Waagen in his account of English Art Treasures, 
says :—‘‘ Quant aux quatre-vingt-huit crayons, c’est probable- 
ment une de ses nombreuses séries dont j'ai parlé & propos des 
crayons.” ‘A propos des crayons,” it appears that the Court ladies 
of the sixteenth century were as fond of albums as those of later 
periods. The fashion was set by Mme. de Boissy, and it became 
quite the rage to have portraits of celebrated persons copied from 
their pictures, if not from life. In consequence, crayon-drawings 
increased and multiplied; and copies were made in coloured 
chalks, sometimes by the artists themselves, but more frequently 
by inferior copyists, from all the best portraits that existed. De 
Laborde does not believe that Clouet worked much, if at all, in 
crayon, and his remark upon the Castle Howard collection 
seems to indicate that he doubted its authenticity. He, how- 
ever, had not himself seen them, and Dr. Waagen, who 
had, considers them genuine, though he only speaks of “ eighty- 
eight,” and we have here three hundred. We suppose the present 
editor has good internal, if little historical, evidence to support 
his opinion of them. Of course, it is difficult to judge of the 
technical qualities of drawings in red, black, and yellow, when 
reproduced (after tracing) in red monochrome. Whether these 
drawings are all, or only in part, from the pencil of Clouet, 
some of them, at least, are worthy of their author in point 
of execution, especially the heads of Claude de Guise, 
Duke of Lorraine, and the Cardinal de Lorraine; the great 
Admiral Coligny, and his brother, D’Andelot, with his 
wife; all of which show accurate drawing and vigorous 
grasp of character. There are many more drawings of great 
technical excellence, and the whole collection, even those that 
fail in this respect, are interesting on account of the persons they 
represent,—and this is, after all, the great value of the work. 
Nothing is more remarkable than the individual character of all 
the faces, even where there is a family likeness of blood as well as 
that of epoch, which is always to be observed in any collection of 
portraits of the same period. Well drawn, or slightly sketched, 
we have here at various ages the kings Francis 1, Henry IL, 


‘| Francis II., and Charles IX.; an infant Henry IV., with great 


character, for a baby ; Jeanne d’Albret, and her father, the King 
of Navarre; Margaret de Navarre, of Heptameron celebrity; 
Diane de Poitiers, rather old, and no beauty; and many 
more royal children and Court ladies. There is a sketoh 
of Marie Stuart, aged nine years and six months, faint, but im- 
teresting to the student of that Queen’s character; a Very 
vigorous head of the Constable de Montmorency, and two more 
not so good, and taken at an earlier age, of the same important 
person. A Cardinal de Baroys has a fine, keen face, and is also 
a good study, as indeed are most of the ecclesiastics in the book- 
It is unnecessary to mention more names, suffice it to say that 
most of the important persons of French history who could be 
‘‘ portrayed” between the years 1541 and 1572, when Clouet died, 
are to be found in this work, which is therefore of great interest 
toany student of that active period. There are also at the end sixty- 
four drawings to which no names are assigned ; amongst these ave 
several very interesting faces, some of them, like Nos. 175, 257, 264 
repetitions of the same person. It might be an amusing task #0 
a person of leisure and learning to provide some of these persons 
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Tith the names and histories which must somewhere exist for 
them in the “ great unknown” of biographical research. With 
the book itself we have only two faults to find. The English part 
of the preface isa slovenly piece of writing or translation ; and why 
could not the name of the person have been printed under each 
drawing? Ina book of this size it is no small labour constantly 
to turn to the numbered contents at the beginning, and the names 
written on most of the drawings, being fac-similes of old hand- 
writing and old French spelling, are not always legible or intelli- 

ible. Fortunately, this does not injure the main value of the 
book, which is historical rather than literary or artistic. 





ELSA AND HER VULTURE.* 
To those who are acquainted with the Oetzthal, and have crossed 
the wild Hoch-Joch glacier, which separates the severe Alpine 
climate of the valley’s upper end from the Schnalserthal and the 
Italian beauty of the Vintschgau, this tale will not only give the 
pleasure which every sketch of fresh types of human character 
affords, but will bring also the charm of a delightful reminiscence. 
In some respects, indeed, the reading cf this story has its advan- 
tages even over the enjoyment of a return to that wild valley itself, 
for it adds to the gloomy and magnificent scenery of that long 
ravine with its barricades of everlasting ice, the kind of associa- 
tions needed to make the influence of the scenery on its population 
vividly present to the mind of the traveller. It is easy enough for 
visitors passing up the banks of the furious Ache, the wildest of 
all mountain torrents, and waiting during gloomy days at Fend 
till the weather permits a passage of the glacier, to conjecture 
the sort of temperament, the general nature of the superstitions, 
and the leading character of the heroic vices and virtues, which 
ought to belong to this wild mountain solitude; but this sort of 
vague conjecture is a very different thing indeed from the living 
picture, full of the detail of local knowledge, which Madame von 
Hillern has here drawn, and her translator rendered for us, a 
picture which peoples the Oetzthal with the figures and in- 
cidents best adapted to bring out its individual character, and 
impress its savage scenery with more force than ever upon 
us. The grim pride and hardness of the Hoch Stromminger 
of Sonnenplatte, Elsa’s father, his determination that his 
daughter shall outdo all the young men of the place in physical 
strength and courage, his obstinacy in risking her life to rob the 
vulture’s nest, his ferocity when he finds that he is no longer the 
equal in strength of the younger generation, his brutality with his 
daughter when she will not bend to his will as regards marriage, 
and the cruel indifference with which his neighbours take his 
almost murderous resolve to send her to herd the goats upon the 
Murzoll glacier through the summer and autumn months, paint 
very vividly for us the worse side of the hardy Tyrolean character, 
the savagery with which its courage is too often mixed. Then, 
again, the violence of Elsa’s passions, whether disinterested or 
interested, the wildness of her love on the very day on which, 
as a girl of sixteen, she is first conscious of it, the vehemence 
of her affection for her vulture, the gloom of her life in the lonely 
stone hut on the glacier with no companion except the vulture 
and afterwards her herd of goats, her vivid superstitions about 
the glacier-king and his ice-daughters, her fierce wrath with 
her father when she finds that the one old servant who best loved 
her had been turned away and killed by the exile, while another 
was being worked to death by his master’s cruelty, the scene in 
which she sets fire to the barn in order to save her own liberty, 
and then rushes away through the night with her grim companion 
flying above her, and the characteristic confession she makes to the 
good priest at Heilig-Kreuz, are all striking lessons in the influence 
exerted by the wild experiences of danger, labour, gloom, and 
solitude, in narrowing, and strengthening, and hardening a noble 
nature, and, moreover, lessons of a kind to which English readers 
have not often any access. Take the scene with the good priest of 
Heilig-Kreuz. We could hardly find a better :— 

“‘Lord of my life! what foundling hast Thon sent me?’ sounded in 
Elsa’s ear; and when she opened her eyes it was broad daylight, and 
no other than the curé himself stood before her.—‘ Praised be our Lord 
for ever and ever,’ stammered Elsa, timidly, taking her feet off the 
bench.‘ Amen, my child. What brings you here? Who are you, and 
what means this strange comrade that you have with you? One might 
almost be afraid of him,’ said the worthy curé, smiling kindly.—‘ Rev- 
erend sir,’ said Elsa, simply, ‘I have a heavy weight on my conscience, 
and would like to make my confession to you. I am called Elsa, and 


belong to the Stromminger of Héchsthof on the Sonnen Platte. I have 
Tun away from home, you must know. I had a quarrel with Gelloer 





* Elsa and her Vulture. A Tale of the Tyrolean Alps. Translated from the 
German of Wilhelmine von Hillern by Lady Wallace. Teoten: ns. 

The Vulture Maiden. 
and E. F. Poynter, 


By Wilhelmine von Hillern. From the German by CO. Bell 
Authorised Edition. Leipzig: Tauchnitz. 





Vincenz, and split open his head, and then I set fire to my father’s 


barn.’ The priest clasped his hands together. ‘God preserve me, 
what a history! So young and already so wicked !’—‘ Your reverence, 
I am not usually wicked, certainly not. I could not hurt a fly, but the 
have driven me to be what I am,’ said Elsa, looking at the curé wi 
her large, honest eyes, so that he must believe her, whether he would or 
not.—‘ Come in,’ said he, ‘and tell me all about it, but leave that 
monster outside,'—he meant the vulture. Elsa swung Hansel in the 
air, when he flew on the roof of the house, and then she followed the 
priest into his little dwelling. Here all was stillness and peace. Ina 
recess stood a rough, wooden bedstead, on which two flaming hearts 
were painted, which for the curé signified the hearts of our Saviour and 
the Blessed Virgin. Over the bed was a porcelain cup of holy-water, 
and a shelf with devotional works. There were several more shelves 
in the room, containing books, and an old writing-desk, a brown wooden 
bench behind a heavy table, some wooden chairs, a Prie-Dieu under a 
large crucifix, with a wreath of Alpine edelweiss, and a couple of 
coloured lithographs of the Pope and various saints. From the ceiling 
hung a cage with a cross-bill in it. An ancient bureau, with brass lions’ 
heads, holding rings in their mouths to pull out the heavy drawers by, 
was the chief ornament of the room. bn this bureau were all sorts of 
things. A holy shrine with a carved saint, a glass casket with a wax. 
infant Jesus in a red-silk cradle, a little glass spinning-wheel, anda 
faded nosegay of artificial flowers, such as are made in convents, ina 
yellow vase under a glass shade. A small box of coloured shells, a tiny 
model of a mine in a flask, and, as a centre-piece, a créche of moss and 
glittering ore, with delicately carved figures of men and animals. Some 
pretty cups and jugs were also to be seen along with these holy objects, 
and two crystal salt-cellars formed the key-stone of the whole, p 

to the right and left of the ‘ Birth of Christ.’ And all this was kept as- 
clean as if there were no dust in the world. This commode, with its: 
various objects of art, was the child-like altar which the solitary priest, 
six thousand feet above the sea and modern culture, had erected to the 
god of beauty. Here he often stood when the snow was falling thick 
outside, and the storm shaking the little wooden house, gazing 
thoughtfully at the delicate, carved world within, shaking his head, 
smiling and saying, ‘ What wonders men can do!’...... * Reverend 
sir,’ said Elsa, who mistook the thoughtfulness on his features for re- 
proach, ‘it all came on me at once. I still had bitter anger about my 
poor Luckard in my heart, and then I saw Klettenmaier flung on the 
stones. You see I could not allow the old man to be struck; and if it 
were to come over again I would do just the same. And I am not an 
incendiary, though they call me so. Is it not true when a house is set 
fire to in broad daylight, and a crowd of people present, there cannot 
be much damage done? I could not think of any way of escape for 
myself, and so I thought if they were busy putting out the fire they 
could not pursue me. And if this was a sin, then I don’t know what is 
to be done in this world, where people are so cruel, and do you all tho 
harm they can.’—‘ You should do like our blessed Saviour—suffer and 
endure patiently,’ said the priest.—‘ But, honoured sir,’ continued Elsa, 
impetuously, ‘when our Lord submitted to everything, He knew why. 
He wished to give a lesson to the people, but I did not know why I 
should be patient, for not a soul in the whole valley is likely ever to 
learn anything from me! And if I had let myself be locked up ever so 
patiently in the cellar, it would have been all for nothing, for no one 
would have taken an example from that, though it would have cost mo 
my life.” The priest thought for a moment, and turning his kind, 
penetrating eyes on Elsa, he shook his head. ‘ You ungovernable child ? 
are you going to get into a squabble with me? You must have been 
sadly exasperated and provoked to make you espy enemies and adver- 
saries everywhere. Recover your breath, and recollect where you are. 
You are in the house of a servant of God; and God says, “I am love.” 
These ought to be no mere words to yon; I will show you that they are. 
true. I will tell you that when all people revile and condemn you, the 
good Lord loves and pardons you! Hard men, rugged mountains, and 
wild weather have made you what you are, and that our gracious Lord 
knows right well, for He sees into your heart, and knows that your 
heart is good and upright, deeply as you have sinned; and He knows 
that no garden flowers bloom in the wilderness, and that coarse tools 
cannot execute delicate carving. But listen! If our Lord and Master 
finds a rude carving on especially good wood, which He tbinks will 
repay the trouble of chiselling afresh, He takes the tool in His own 
hand and improves the bungling work of man, till some beauty appears. 
So you must be very careful that you no longer harden your heart, for 
if our Lord cuts some strokes and finds the wood too hard, He thinks. 
the trouble vain, and casts it away. Strive, my dear child, to have a 
tender heart, and submit to God's disciplining hand. When some 
grievous burden seems to you unbearable, be submissive, and think 
you descry the hand of God working in you; and if some sorrow cuts 
deep into your soul, remember it is the chisel of God that is making all 
rough places smooth in your heart. Do you understand me?’ Elsa 
nodded rather doubtfully. ‘Well,’ said the old man, ‘I will try to 
make it clearer to you. Which would you rather be, a rough cudgel, 
with which you could kill people, and which when it decays breaks. 
and is burned, or a delicately chiselled holy form like this, placed in a 
casket and piously revered?’ Now Elsa understood him, and said, 
eagerly, ‘Yes, indeed! I would far rather be a little saint like that.’ 
—‘ Well, you see coarse hands have made a rough stick of you, but 
God’s hands can carve you into a saintly image like this, if you do 
what I have just told you.’ Elsa looked at the priest with wide-open, 
astonished eyes. She was in a strange mood—pleased, and yet ready 
to weep. After a long silence, she said, timidly, ‘I don’t know how it 
is, but all is so different here from elsewhere, reverend sir. No man 
ever spoke to me before as you have spoken. The priest at Sélden was 
always scolding, and talking of the devil and our sins; and I never 
knew what he would be at, for at that time I had never done one wro) 
thing—never. But you talk in a way that one can understand. 
think if I could only stay here with you it would be best forme, I 
would work day and night, believe me, and earn my bread.’” 


The central idea of the story is all contained in that interview, 
and very powerfully is it worked out, in the somewhat violent de- 





tails of the catastrophe. For a time, it seems as if the wood of 
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Elsa’s nature were going to be too hard for any carving, but the 
steel used is sharp, and it is delicately chiselled at last. The 
story is not without its touches of pathos, as well as the rough 
power which best suits the peculiar scenery. The description of 
old Luckard’s death,—Luekard is the old woman who was so 
much attached to Elsa, that she was sent away by her father, under 
the notion that it was she who encouraged Elsa in not marrying 
according to his will,—at the house of her cousin, Annemiedel, 
while trying to tell Elsa’s fortune in the old German fortune- 
cards, is full of pathos, not the less touching for the quaint super- 
stition with which the pathos is mingled :— 


*“¢ Oh, heavens! Stromminger Elsa!’ cried the old woman, letting her 
knife fall into the soup from surprise. ‘Oh, what a pity !'—‘ Where is 
Luckard ?’ asked Elsa.—‘ Oh! had you but come three days sooner; we 
buried her yesterday,’ said the cousin mournfully. Elsa leant in 
silence with closed eyes against the door-post. No sound betrayed what 
‘was passing in her mind. ‘Yes, indeed,’ continued the loquacious old 
woman, ‘ Luckard thought sho could not die until she had seen you; 
and when she searched the cards you were always standing there, and 
day and night she listened for your coming. And when she felt death 
drawing near, she said, “ Now I must die, and have not seen my child 
once more.” And then she made me give her the cards again, and even in 
her death-struggle she wanted to look atthe cards for you, but it would not 
do; her hands trembled on the coverlet, and she said,‘ I can see no more,” 
then she stretched herself out and breathed her last.’ Elsa hid her 
face in her hands, but she uttered not a word. ‘Come into her room,’ 
said the cousin kindly ; ‘I have never cared to go in since they carried 
Luckard out of it. I live always so much alone that I was so glad when 
my cousin came and told me she meant to stay on with me, [ soon 
saw that she would not long outlive her disgrace; her appetite was gone, 
and she could eat so little, and whole nights I could hear her crying. 
Then she became by degrees weaker and worse, till she died.’ The old 
woman had opened the room, which Elsa had previously seen, and they 
went in. Their entiance disturbed a swarm of drowsy autumn flies, 
who buzzed about the room. In one corner stood old Luckard’s spinning- 
wheel, stiff and silont, and the empty, disordered bed looked so dreary. 
‘Out of a cupboard in the wall, on which the black virgin of Allenotting 
was painted, Annemiedel took out an ancient pack of German cards. 
* Here, look! I kept those for you. I knew you would come, for the 
eards said so, They are real, magic cards, and doubly good, because 
the death-sweat of the dying hangs on them. I can’t tell what evil 
thing was in store for you, but Luckard always shook her head as she 
looked into them in sorrow. She did not tell me what she saw, but it 
could have been nothing good.’ She gave Elsa the cards, who took 
them in silence and put them in her pocket. Annemiedel wondered 
that Luckard’s death seemed to affect her so little; that she was so 
composed, and did not shed a single tear. ‘I must go,’ said she; ‘I 
have left my bread-soup on the fire. Of course you will have your dinner 
with me ?’—‘ Yes, yes,’ said Elsa gloomily, ‘ouly go and let me rest a 
bit, for I ran so quickly down from the Hoch Joch.’ Annemiedel went 
out shaking her head, and muttering, ‘If Luckard had known what a 
hard-hearted thing she is! Scareely was Elsa alone, than she bolted 
the door, arid sank on her knees beside the empty bed. She took the 
cards out of her pocket, placed them before her, and folded her hands 
over them as if over some sacred relic. ‘Oh! oh!’ cried she at last 
suddenly, in an outbreak of grief. ‘ You had to die, and I was not with 
you; and in all my life yau showed me only love and kindness; and I, 
—I never gave you any in return. Luckard! dear old Luckard! can 
you hear me? I am here at last, and now it is too late! They left me 
up yonder longer than any herd-boy is left, from malice, that I might 
be frozen and my strength exhausted. It has already cost me two 
sheep, and now you also, dear, good old friend.’ She started up sud- 
denly; her eyes, red with crying, glittered feverishly ; she clenched her 
brown hands. ‘But wait yonder! wait, you cruel tyrants, till I come! 
I will teach you to hunt innocent, helpless creatures out of house and 
home. As true as is the heaven above us, even in your grave, Luckard, 
you shall hear how I take your part.’ Her eye fell on the Christ above 
the bed of the dead woman. ‘ And thou didst not help her in her need !’ 
said she impatiently, in her passion of sorrow, looking up at the quiet, 
patient, Holy Form, whom she did not yet understand. She was 
terrific in her just wrath. All the inflexibility of nature that she had 
inherited from her father had developed itself unfettered up in the wild- 
ness of the mountains, and her great and noble heart, which knew only 
the purest impulses, made the blood boil the more angrily in her veins.” 


In short, for any traveller who should desire a gem for which his 
remembrance of the scenery of the Vetzthal should be the most 
perfect setting, this is the stone he wants, and a very bright one 
too, though it be not of the costliest and rarest material. The 
power of describing scenery which Madame von Hillern displays 
is, indeed, hardly equal to her power of describing character. In 
hands like Mr. Ruskin’s, the pictures of the glaciers and the glen 
might have come very near to direct illustrations of the rugged 
and stony characters of this wild story. Still this part of her work 
is adequate, if not super-excellent, and as a whole, no story of 
peasant-life with which we have met for a long time has seemed 
to us more generally vigorous, or so full of the rugged poetry of 
the mountains and the wilds. 

Since this review was written, we have also received another 
version of the same story, which is called the ‘‘ authorised edition,” 
and is published at Leipzig by Baron Tauchnitz. We have not 
compared cither version with the original German, but to our 
mind, the version of Messrs. Bell and Poynter has more in 
it of the breath and vigour of peasant life than that of Lady 


ili. 
TRAVELS IN THE DANUBIAN PROVINCES# 

Mr. Creaau took a run through the Slavish provinces of Austria 
and the adjacent parts of the Turkish Empire last summer and 
the two substantial volumes before us are the product of this little 
journey. He had neither -time nor opportunity for extensive 
observations, but he brought with him to the countries he yigi 
a stock of historical reminiscences and some well-defined political 
views ; and with these, a long story or two—well enough told to 
be welcome—and his itinerary, which supplied the usual incidents 
of travel, he has made up this rather considerable book, and has 
managed, too, to make it, large as it is, more than moderately 
entertaining. Information of any value on the state of the 
Turkish provinces he does not supply, but the multitude 
who only read to be amused may take up his volumes fearlessly, 
We cannot help, however, complaining of his title,—not because it 
is misleading, but because itis bewildering. ‘‘ Over the Bordersof 
Christendom and Eslamiah” is almost enough to make one giddy, 
Would any one venture to say, ‘‘ Over the Borders of England 
and Scotland,” meaning only that he had crossed the Tweed and 
come back again? Mr. Creagh understands the use of words 
quite well enough to know that the description he has given 
to his work requires apology, and the defence he seems 
to rely upon is that a bird flying in a straight line would 
every now and then be over the border between Christen- 
dom and Eslamiah, where it is made by the winding course of the 
river Save. But he is not a bird, and his title conveys a puzzling 
suggestion of his having been in two places at a time. 
What may be called the serious part of the book may be lightly 
dismissed. ‘The reader will find nothing very repellent about it, 
In the historical excursions, the dignity of history is not too much 
considered. ‘The narrative is fluent and animated, and comic 
passages are not infrequent. ‘Though not professing to be exhaus- 
tive, the history very properly begins at the beginning, and we are 
told that the Slavs are the descendants of the Assyrians “‘ so often 
mentioned in the Bible.’’ We had thought that the Slavsare admitted 
to be of Aryan origin, while the Assyrians ‘‘so often mentioned in 
the Bible” were of Semitic stock ; but Mr. Creagh may be right, 
and at any rate, in ethnological matters much latitude may be 
given to private opinion. The history of the Slavs in Europe is 
traced at quite sufficient length, and brought down from the most 
ancient to recent times, the struggle for independence of the Slavs 
of Servia being the subject of two vigorously written chapters. In 
these last, however, we seem to miss something. In his aris- 
tocratical contempt for the ‘ pig-jobber,” Kara George, and the 
‘‘pig-drover,” Milosch, who, between them, freed Servia from the 
Turkish yoke—each of whom after wards was despot of the country, 
while their families still dispute the sovereignty—Mr. Creagh has 
failed to make clear to us by what means it was that these men 
acquired their ascendancy over their countrymen. This matter 
is not without interest, at a time when anxiety is felt about the 
political capacity of the Slavish peoples, but it may be admitted 
that it is a matter on which a passing traveller need not take the 
trouble of informing himself. On the other hand, when his narra- 
tive has brought Slavs and Turks into contact, Mr. Creagh perhaps 
gives too much space to the history and customs—the latter not edi- 
fying and perfectly well known—of the Krim Tartars, who would 
be more appropriately treated of at such length in a work on the 
Crimea; but we feel that this, after all, is a paltry criticism. As 
to the political views which he sets forth, they have at least the 
merit of not being unfamiliar. It is enough to say that he has the 
lowest opinion of all Slavs, especially as regards political qualities, 
and a very good opinion of the Turks; and that he considers the 
dream of Panslavism and the expulsion of the Turks from Europe 
as equally undesirable, and unlikely to be speedily realised. 
The starting-point of his journey was Pesth, from which he tra- 
velled by steamer to Belgrade, stopping at Mohacz, at Vaucovar, 
and at Neusatz, by the way. Though speaking somewhat con- 
temptuously of the people of the country whom he met, it is evident 
he found them everywhere amusing and extremely polite, and that 
there was no lack of affability in his bearing towards them. He 
made merry with a club of citizens at Mohacz, he looked intoa 


| music-hall or two at Vaucovar and Neusatz, and besides dili- 


gently studying the recreations of the people, he went to a ball at 
a club at Belgrade. The Court of Prince Milan is described as 
observing a rigid etiquette, formed on the model of that of Louis 
XIV. ; but at the ball there was present a member of the royal 
family, and ‘ nothing could be more simple or unassuming than 
his manners.” “He talked freely with the subjects of his brother- 
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in-law, and eat his supper at the same table with the waiters, 
though at the opposite end. The kolo, the favourite dance of 
the Servians, seemed to Mr. Creagh a slow and monotonous per- 
formance. Altogether, he thought the amusements of the Servians 
rather tiresome, but on the other hand, their political aspirationsand 
their political institutions were extremely diverting to him. These 
Slavs are absurd enough to think that their country has a 
great future before it—that it would become a great commercial 
country if the English would give them money to develop its re- 
gources, and the nucleus of a great empire if the English would 
ecase helping the Sultan—and are simple enough freely to express 
their hopes. And meanwhile they are governed by the most un- 
ruly and least intelligent popular assembly in the world—which a 
few years ago added to a decree excluding one of the pretenders 
to the throne a wish ‘that he be eternally damned, he and all 
his family "—and are divided into furious partisans of the “ pig- 
jobbing ” and the “ pig-driving ” dynasties, besides having among 
them Republicans of nearly every possible shade. We do not find 
gomuch to laugh at in this as Mr. Creagh—who, when politics are 
in question, is as easily amused as he says the Servians are ; 
we confess he makes us rather sorry for the Servians. But it is 
time to follow him into the territory of the Sultan. 

It was at Brod, which he reached by a steamboat journey up 
the Save, that he first came upon Turkish soil. There isa German 
Brod and a Turkish Brod, separated from each other by the river, 
and on crossing from one to the other, he felt at once that he had 
stepped from the West into the East. In Turkish Brod “a man 
with a hat is as much an object of curiosity as if he were in 
Bagdad.” Indian fakirs, according to Mr. Creagh, often come 
there, and “‘ feel as much at home there as they do in Hyderabad.” 
The large proportion of Christians in the population affects 
appearances in Bosnia less than might be expected, for Mussul- 
mans and Christians dress very much alike; and ‘I was often 
surprised,” says Mr. Creagh, “‘ to hear from the mouth of a person 
who looked like a bearded true-believer, that he was a Christian 
of the Orthodox or Catholic Church.” He had had some dismal 
warnings about the dangers of travel in Bosnia, but in fact, he 
met with no dangers but those incident to break-neck roads and 
reckless driving; and the jolting of his cart by day and the dis- 
comforts of the Turkish Hans at night, were nearly all there was 
to mar the pleasure of a journey in lovely weather through a very 
striking country. Seraijevo was the first place at which he made 
a stay; from that he travelled to Mostar, the capital of Bosnia ; 
and thence through the Herzegovina, he made his way to the 
Austrian territory at Metcovitch. On the whole, he had an un- 
eventful journey. A Turkish marriage procession, presenting no 
unfamiliar features—an armed party carrying home the bride with | 
much discharging of fire-arms, and other martial display—was the 
most remarkable sight on the road to Seraijevo; and just before 
reaching Mostar he was overtaken by the Tartar post, which he 
accompanied in its triumphal entry into the town. The curiosity 
of the Turks was sometimes a little troublesome, but even on his 
entry into Seraijevo, when he found himself looked upon as a 
suspicious person by the idlers in the streets, he was not seriously 
molested. A visit from an aide-de-camp of Dervish Pasha, on 
this occasion, cleared his character, and promptly freed him 


several Indian Mussulmans, ‘the history of whose adventurous 
lives would doubtless, if written, be extremely interesting.” Of 
the native population in town or country he saw little or nothing. 
A frequenter of the bath, however, he found that it was thought 
he must always have been a very healthy man, because he had 
never been ‘fired, or stoned, or rubbed,” and this led to his 
picking up a little knowledge of Bosnian medical practice, which 
is certainly more active than Western opinion approves. Brandy, 
mixed with gunpowder and pepper, is considered an infallible cure 
for most internal disorders ; constipation is treated with a red- 
hot stone fastened on the stomach, rheumatism with a red-hot 
iron applied to the afflicted limb; and lumbago “ is said to disap- 
pear before a rubbing which takes the skin off a person’s back.” 

The seclusion of the women is much less complete than it is 
further Fast. Young girls are not even veiled, wearing only a 
shaw] about the head. Married women are allowed perfect liberty, 
and ‘“unrecognisable in their white shrouds, go wherever they 
please, and stay away from home in the day-time as long as they 
like.” Mr. Creagh says that the morals of the Bosnians, like those 
of their Slavish kinsfolk in Servia, are extremely lax. 

From Metcovitch Mr. Creagh travelled to Cattaro, and from 
that he went up to Tstinie, the capital of Montenegro, making 
his way thence, after a short stay, by boat to Scutari, with his 
description of which his narrative closes. Wishing to part from 
him in peace, we shall pass over this portion of his journey, 
merely remarking that if he has scourged the Servians with whips, 
he has scourged the poor Montenegrins with scorpions, and that 
while perhaps the Montenegrins are none the worse for his bitter 
report of them, his book is certainly none the better for it— 
dullness itself being preferable to smart writing which reads 
like a savage libel on a people who, poor and backward as they 
may be, disproportioned as may be their resources to the ends of 
which they dream, are animated by a generous desire to give 
succour to Christian races of their blood, and earnestly dis- 
ciplining their energies for this task. To conclude, if Mr. Creagh 
will write stories—and he can write them very well—why does he 
not publish them by themselves? We are not finding fault with 
what he has done in his present work, but a story more than fifty 
pages long does seem out of place in an account of travel on the 
Austro-Turkish frontier. 





A GENERAL HISTORY OF ROME.* 
A Goop general History of Rome was a desideratum in our litera- 
ture before Dean Merivale wrote this book, and we regret to say 
that it remains a desideratum still. We have-not been fortunate 
in our historians of the Rise and Progress of the Roman State, 
although its Decline and Fall have been illustrated by a master- 
hand, whose work is not likely to be soon, if ever, superseded. 
The cause of this is, perhaps, not far to seek, since for reasons 
which are obvious enough, the task of writing Roman histories 
has generally among us been undertaken by schoolmasters 
and clergymen. Now, Swift was, perhaps, never more in 
the wrong than when he said that no soldier could write 
history, yet had his dictum been levelled at the clerical instead) 
of at the military profession, a great deal might be said in 
support of it. The History of Rome, by Dr, Arnold, might seem 





from intrusion. He afterwards paid a visit to the Pasha, who 
received him very civilly, and impressed him as being a humane 


indeed at first to tell strongly against this assertion, but a little 


and gentlemanlike man, though somewhat ignorant ; and he made | consideration will show that such is not the case. That Arnold 
friends among the European residents in Seraijevo, the Consuls had many of the qualifications of a good and even of a great 
and their families, with whom he made some excursions into the | historian we are far from wishing to deny. His love of truth, or 
neighbouring country. On one of these he fell in with a Bosnian of what he deemed to be truth, was keen and honest ; and his 
bey, a descendant of one of the feudal chiefs, Mohammedans style is all but perfect. But the Muse of History is a jealous Muse, 
of Slay descent, who, up to a period not remote, were all- ‘and a somewhat indifferent scholar, incessantly occupied with the 
powerful in the country. It was not till 1848, indeed, that | cares of alarge and important school, and fond of political and eecle- 
their power was finally broken; Now many of them are | siastical polemics, was hardly the man to win her choicest fayours. 
down in the world, like the bey described by Mr. Creagh, and The popularity of the great schoolmaster’s history has long been 
equally discontented with their fallen fortunes :—“ Although the on.the wane, and not undeservedly. In his first and second 
head of a clan that was once very powerful, he is reduced to ex- | volumes he rather servilely followed the footsteps of Niehbuhr, 
treme poverty ; but the pride of this highland chieftain is not | and that renowned theoriser having been thrust from his pride of 
humbled, for he sat proudly on his well-bred pony, and looked | place, his disciple’s reputation has suffered in proportion. His 
haughtily at the passers-by, as if he thought that they were far | third volume is indeed most brilliantly written, but it is scarcely 
beneath him. He often goes to look at the ruined little castle of ‘accurate enough to satisfy the requirements of modern criticism, 
his father, where he was born ; he keeps, as a sacred treasure, | and we shall have occasion to notice some of its shortcomings in 





which he hopes to unfurl again, the old banner borne before his 
ancestors in many a desperate fight ; but his income is reduced to 
about five-and-twenty pounds a year. He had the manners, if 
not the appearance of a gentleman, and notwitstanding a bold 
and defiant aspect, he saluted us with great courtesy.” In the 
motley crowd which thronged the streets and bazaars of Serai- 
jevo, amid Greeks, Jews, Christians, and Turks, Mr. Creagh saw 


| dealing with Dean Merivale’s account of Hannibal. Meanwhile, 
| and as briefly as possible, we venture to point out the cardinal 
weakness of Arnold as an historian. ‘To vindicate the ways of 
| God to man” is a task too high for any mortal, whether he writes 
| in verse or numerous prose; and when Arnold permits himself to 





* A General History of Rome. By Charles Merivale,D.D. London: Longmans, 
Green, and Co. 1875. 
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say that God was watching over the fortunes of his favourite | 


city, because two legions raised for service in Spain had not left 
Rome at a crisis in her history, we cease to feel interest in 
his explanations of the causes of Hannibal’s failure. Wen Gott 
betriigt ist wohl betrogen, and if the Carthaginian was fighting 
against Providence as well as against Rome, his defeat was a fore- 
gone conclusion, and all questions as to whether he was properly 
supported by the home government and whether he made the 
best use of his opportunities become impertinent and unprofitable. 
But a Nemesis seems to lie in wait for writers who presume in 
this way to explain the counsels of the Most High. Alison’s well- 
known history of Europe has been contemptuously described asan 
attempt to prove that Providence was on the side of the Tories, 
and Arnold, in his lectures on Modern History, propounded a 
theory which even Alison could not stomach. Speaking of 
Napoleon’s badly-planned and badly-executed Russian expedition, 
Arnold said that the French Emperor was put down by the hand 
of God, and God alone. He said this, referring, of course, to the 
severe frost, of which Napoleon made such adroit use in his 
bulletins ; but the Duke of Wellington, whose opinion on this 
point may be unreservedly accepted, in a carefully-written memo- 
randum, gave it as his deliberate opinion that had the weather 
been open, instead of exceptionally severe, not a single man of 
the French host, its leader included, could by any possibility have 
escaped. Nay, more, in these same lectures the Oxford Professor 
speaks of the reserves of God being now in action, and intimates 
that if the battle is not won by them, God’s purposes as regards 
this earth will be frustrated. This strikes us as something more 
than presumptuous, and reminds us unpleasantly of the Cambridge 
Professor’s strange rhapsody on the Strategy of God, in the Roman 
and Teuton, a work for the substantial accuracy of which Max Miiller 
is a witness, but who will be witness for Max Miiller? Nothing, 
we think, can be better than the example set, in this respect, by 
‘Thucydides ; and his successors, who wish their works to live, must 
stedfastly decline to cut the Gordian knots of history with the 
sword of theology. Little, indeed, can be urged with reason 
against those who hold that we are all the soldiers of a Com- 
mander whose orders are plain, and whom individually and 
nationally we disobey at our peril, but the plan of his cam- 
paign is hidden from us, and his ways, except, indeed, 
for the individual conscience, are past finding out. That 
+‘ righteousness exalteth a nation” may be accepted as a fact, but 
Lord Macaulay’s view that the enormous sin of counteracting the 
designs of Providence has happily been put out of the power of 
mortals to commit, is preferable to Arnold's system of interpreta- 
tion; and the Saviour’s reference to the men who perished at 
Siloam seems to point the same way. Dean Merivale, as is per- 
haps only natural—it is the head and front of a clerical historian’s 
offending —leans to Arnold’s view, but were this the only 
objection to be made to his book, we should lay but little stress 
upon it. 

What we really have to charge Dean Merivale with is, that 
he has not improved upon his predecessors to the extent we 
might fairly look for in a writer of his abilities and reputation. 
The chief of those predecessors are Keightley, Liddell, and 
Schmitz, and although they are unmistakably superior to the 
Hookes and Goldsmiths and Pinnocks whom they have super- 
seded, not one of them has produced a satisfactory book. All 
the bright colours of Roman history are washed out in their 
spiritless compilations, and the book which ought to be 
made as interesting to a school-boy as a novel, is the 
dullest of all the dull volumes on which that unprotected 
being is set to browse. We unfeignedly wish that we could say 
that Dean Merivale a changé tout cela, but we cannot. He can 
spoil a story—no easy task, be it said—more completely even than 
Dean Liddell could, as witness his account of Cato’s visit to the 
Floralia. And why, we may ask, should the general reader have 
nove tabule translated for him as if they were equivalent to 
nove mense, and have Cesar’s witty pun on Sulla’s inability 
dictare transmogrified—for we can find no fitter word—as follows ? 
—‘‘ It was reported that he had called Sulla a fool for resigning the 
dictatorship.” In fact, we may say that everything which smacks of 
Plutarch at his best, everything which gives life and beauty to the 
‘tale of Rome, is blurred and marred by the Dean’s heavy finger, 
which turns all it touches into lead. We dislike his vocabulary 
too, but have no space to dwell on that; and his carelessness, of 
which a strange specimen may be found in page 188, where he 
repeats for the third time (cf pp. 110 and 125) the story of 
Claudius and the sacred chickens, and tired, apparently with his 
own repetitions, substitutes the name of Marcellus for that of 


that the Dean has either not read Mommsen at all, or has de- 
liberately chosen to neglect him. There is no need for us, at this 
time of day, to write a eulogium on Mommsen. It is sufficient 
to say that his brilliant powers of exposition rest upon the 
soundest scholarship, and that an accurate knowledge 
of his great work is perfectly indispensable to any one 
who would write upon the theme which this distinguished 
historian has all but made his own. But Dean Merivale is, if he ig 
nothing else, a bold writer. He takes Hannibal himself to task 
with the most cheerful self-confidence ; insinuates doubts ag to the 
Carthaginian’s military abilities, and denounces his policy in terms 
which are scarcely applicable even to the worst political errors of 
the First Napoleon. He charges him with flinging away upon a 
dream of his imagination all the resources of his country which 
his father, Hamilcar, had so long and carefully husbanded. But 
that Hamilcar would have approved of the use which his son 
made of those resources can scarcely be doubted. The position 
which Hannibal held in Italy for several years is proof Positive of 
the sagacity with which his immortal Invasion was planned and 
executed, and if he finally succumbed to the irresistible com. 
bination of circumstances by which he was opposed, what 
then? A Damocles’ sword had been hanging over Carthage 
ever since the end of the first Punic war, and the only question 
for her with respect to an inevitable struggle was whether she 
should be the assailant or the assailed. Hannibal forced her to be 
the assailant, and we have no doubt he was right. His people 
were beaten, and the best men won. But he made a 
close fight of it, and his gallant struggle must ever be 
an attractive and instructive study for all brave and warlike 
nations when threatened by others of superior strength. To say 
of Hannibal, as Dean Merivale does, that he undertook “a task 
beyond the strength of one man in pitting himself alone against 
a united people,” and that ‘hero as he was, he contended against 
a nation of heroes,” is nonsense. Of course we know whence thig 
nonsense comes,—it is an echo of the sentence with which Arnold 
opens his account of the Invasion, but we have no space here to 
show its absurdity. ‘To the same historian, Dean Merivale, we 
conceive, owes his mistaken notion that the battle of the Trebia 
was fought on the left bank of that river. His account, indeed, 
of that battle is very inaccurate, and a model of how history 
ought not to be written. Yet, oblivious of this, he does not 
scruple to jeer at the supposed effect of the fog of Lake Trasimene 
on Livy’s narrative. Whether he shares Arnold’s errors as to the 
position of the armies at Cannz is impossible to say from his own 
vague account, but he certainly falls into an error which Arnold 
did not commit. He says that Varro ‘‘ concentrated his force” 
—we are not responsible for the Dean’s English—“to a 
column of great depth, in the blindness of self-confidence,” 
We have always thought that the only explanation of Varro’s 
blundering manceuvre was a distrust of his comparatively raw levies, 
and a wish to make weight tell where skill was lacking. If the 
reader cares to see Dean Merivale at his worst, he may turn to 
his reflections on the death of Hannibal. We can only remark 
discontentedly on these reflections that ‘‘the Carthaginian Milo” is 
not a happier designation for Hannibal than ‘‘the French Milo” 
would be for Napoleon; that the latter was not a greater man 
than the former ; and that Hannibal’s suicide was not “‘ opportune 
or dignified,” for he simply died like a rat ina hole to escape being 
killed by Roman dogs; and that the story of Napoleon’s semi- 
suicide is apocryphal. But apocryphal stories are dear to 
the Dean. We are treated, inter alia, to the old tale of Sulla’s 
blotched and pimply face, and of his awful death by morbus 
pedicularis. But Sulla’s handsome face was as pale and clear as 
marble, only it reddened quickly under the influence of any passion, 
and it reddened in patches, a peculiarity noticed by Mr. Darwin 
in his work on the Lzpression of the Emotions, and as annoy- 
ing doubtless to Sulla as the pimples and blotches are to us. And 
as to the tremendous disease called morbus pedicularis, is the 
Dean prepared to deny Mommsen’s assertion that Sulla did not die 
of that ‘disease, for the sufficient reason that such a disease does not 
exist?’ It is not a small thing, even after this, that Sulla’s mind 
should be as much misrepresented as his body. His nature, we are 
told, was ‘emphatically rough and plebeian.” An Irish writer 
has recently stigmatised Alcibiades as ‘‘a snob,” but neither he 
nor the Dean appears to have read Lord Byron’s capital account 
of the difference between vulgarity and blackguardism. Black- , 
guards as they may have been, the description given by 
Michelet of Mirabeau—‘ un gentilhomme jusqu’a la moelle”— 
applies to Alcibiades and to Sulla. We have not examined 
this book beyond the death of Cesar, and it is only fair to 





Claudius. But all this is nothing, compared with the grave charge 


suppose that the author has handled the part which is covered by 
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_-known larger History with more success, but we have 
ined enough to satisfy us that Dean Merivale is not likely to 

do us the good service of superseding Liddell and Schmitz. His- 
tories of any kind—and school histories especially—need @ rare 
combination of talents in the man who is to write them really well, 
d the historian of Rome for schools and general readers—the 
Sasteeben qualem nequeo monstrare, et sentio tantum—is still a 
coming man ; but of this we are certain, that when he comes, if 
he ever does come, he must at least have Mommsen at his fingers’ 


ends. 


his well 





JOHN WESLEY’S SUPERSTITIONS.* 
Ix this little volume, Dr. Rigg has done his best, indirectly, to 
justify the position of the Wesleyans towards the Church of 
England, but he has wholly failed to convince us that John 
Wesley was not to the close of his life, and despite a few irregular 
acts, a sincere and stedfast member of that Church. That he was 
an extreme Ritualist in early life, and held all or nearly all the tenets 
of modern Anglicans, Dr. Rigg is willing to acknowledge, but he 
affirms that afterwards Wesley escaped from this bondage and from 
the servile spirit it produced, and attained true Christian liberty, 
which means, of course, that Wesley came eventually to hold the 
views held by Dr. Rigg. Quoting from a paper written by him in the 
London Quarterly Review, he says :—‘‘ With Wesley’s Ritualism, his 
High-Churchmansbip could not but also wither away. A number of 
old and long customary prejudices and predilections—habits of 
thought and feeling which had become a second nature—still clave 
to him for a while ; but these dropped off one by one, until scarcely 
a vestige of them was left. All the irregularities of the Methodist 
leader, his renunciation of Church bigotry and exclusiveness ; his 
partial, but progressive and fundamental separation from the 
Church, which imposed shackles on his evangelical activities and 
frowned upon his converts, and the ultimate separation in due 
sequence of the Church he had founded from the Church in which 
he was nurtured; all these results were involved in the change. 
Newman renounced justification by faith, and clung to Apostolic 
succession, therefore, he went to Rome; Wesley embraced justi- 
fication by faith, and renounced Apostolic succession, therefore his 
people are a separate people from the Church of England.”’ 
Elsewhere in the volume, Dr. Rigg repeats this assertion, and evi- 
dently holds, that accepting the doctrine of salvation by faith in- 
volves the rejection of what are generally regarded as Church 
principles. We do not propose to discuss this question here, but 
we may observe that Wesley’s view of justification seems to be 
that held by devout High Churchmen in our day :— 
“*Woe have received it as a maxim,’ he wrote in his old age, ‘ that 
a man is to do nothing in order to justification; nothing can be more 
false, Whoever desires to find favour with God should cease from evil, 
and learn to do well. Whoever repents, should do “ works meet for 
repentance.” And if this is not in order to find favour, what does he do 
them for? Is not this ‘salvation by works?” not by the merit of works, 
but by works as a condition. What have we, then, been disputing about 
for these thirty years? Iam afraid, about words. As to merit itself, of 
which we have been so dreadfully afraid, we are rewarded “ according 
to our works,” yea, because of our works. How does this differ from 
“for the sake of our works?” And how differs this from secundum 
merita operum,—as our works deserve? Can you split this hair? I 
doubt I cannot.’” 
It may be fairly questioned, too, whether Wesley did in mature 
or old age renounce the belief in Apostolic succession which he 
had held so firmly in his early manhood. Only a year or two 
before his death, he strongly rebuked some of his preachers for 
wishing to administer the Sacraments. Many years previously, 
and nearly twenty years after what Dr. Rigg calls his ‘‘ evangelical 


subject we need not dwell, having given full credit to Wesley's 
intellectual activity in a recent article. But there is another phase 
of character quite as remarkable, and this is scarcely noticed by 
Dr. Rigg,—we allude to Wesley's credulity. The writer appar- 
ently accepts all the demonstrations that occurred after Wesley's 
preaching as the operation of the Spirit, without any attempt to 
discriminate. To question such an explanation of the phenomena 
may appear, therefore, like irreverence. The wind bloweth where 
it listeth, and it is impossible for us to say how far a vivid sense 
of spiritual realities may affect the physical frame. Still, even 
on so high a matter, we must exercise judgment and com- 
mon-sense. Wesley has left behind him a remarkable journal, 
and from that book alone, apart from other sources of intel- 
ligence, it would be easy, we think, to show that his faith in the 
unseen world was strangely blended with superstition, and that 
his sagacity often failed him when he attempted to investigate 
spiritual phenomena. In the early and fruitful days of Methodism, 
many strange manifestations occurred, which Wesley encouraged, 
and which he evidently regarded as great spiritual facts. While 
he was preaching, his hearers appeared to be moved by an unseen 
power. They raved, they shouted, they foamed at the mouth, 
they fell upon the ground, they seemed to be contending with in- 
visible foes, they even uttered foul blasphemies, until at length 
the evil demon was exorcised, and they arose in a sound mind. 
No doubt there was much in this disturbance which was not due 
to imposture. Great excitement in a great crowd has again and 
again produced results which would be unaccountable under or- 
dinary circumstances, and it is quite possible that the call to re- 
pentance, heard for the first time by rude, rough men and women, 
might have powerfully affected the physical frame. These mani- 
festations happened generally within doors, and Wesley alludes 
more than once to the extreme heat of the rooms in which he 
preached, but it is evident that he paid no attention to common- 
place circumstances like these, and regarded the effects caused by 
his preaching as indubitable evidences of its power. Several re- 
markable instances of this are to be met with in Wesley's Journal, 
as well as of superstition quite es extravagant as that which 
originated the touching for the King’s Evil. Thus he records how 
a dog began howling under his window in a most uncommon 
manner about two o'clock in the morning, and how just then a 
certain William B——r died; how a decent woman who had 
suffered a violent pain in the head for some weeks begged him to 
put his hand on her cheek, and was cured from that moment ; 
how a young woman whose breasts were “ quite hard, and black 
as soot,” upon being prayed for, became perfectly well in a 
moment ; how, in answer to prayer, the rain ceased and the wind 
blew when required, and his lame horse became sound. The 
last-mentioned incident is thus recorded :— 

“When Mr. Shepherd and I left Smeton, my horse was so exceeding 
lame that I was afraid I must have lain by too. We could not discern 
what it was that was amiss, and yet he could scarce set his foot to the 
ground. By riding thus seven miles I was thoroughly tired, and m 
head ached more than it had done for some months (what I here aver is 
the naked fact, let every man account for it as he sees good). I then 
thought, ‘ Cannot God heal either man or beast, by any means or with- 
out any?’ Immediately my weariness and headache ceased, and my 
horse’s lameness in the same instant. Nor did he halt any more either 
that day or the next.” 

Wesley visits a man in a violent fever, who revives directly he sees 
him, and begins to recover from that time ; and he tells the story 
of an Irish woman he knew, a zealous Papist, who became blind 
for three months, until casting her eyes one day on a New 
Testament, she discovered that she could see clearly :— 

“T said to myself, ‘I won’t read this Protestant book, I will read my 
own book.’ Accordingly I opened the Mass-Book, but could not see 








conversion,” he had written that he regarded it as a sin for any 
non-ordained preachers to administer the Lord’s Supper, and | 
affirmed that it would be a renunciation of the first principle of | 
Methodism, so that it is not very clear when he cast off, as the | 
writer says he did, ‘‘ the sacramental ritualism that had held him | 
in bondage.” It is quite possible that Wesley’s teaching may have | 
legitimately led his followers much further than he was prepared | 


one word; it appeared all dark and black. I made the trial thrice 
over, holding the Mass-Book in one hand and the Testament in the 
other. I could nct see anything in the Mass-Book, but could read the 
Testament as well as ever. On this I threw away the Mass-Book, fully 
resolved to meddle with it no more.” 


This story, and others still more outrageous, Wesley notes down, 


without a doubt or question as to the truthfulness and accuracy 


to go himself, but there can be no doubt, to use his own words, | of the narrator. 


that he lived and died a member of the Church of England ; and | 
that the Wesleyans, in separating from that Church, have dis- | 
regarded his judgment and advice. We fail, therefore, to see on 
what grounds Dr. Rigg asserts that Wesley did all he could to 
meet the views of those who demanded separation. 

In his portrait of Wesley, Dr. Rigg does fair justice to some | 
of his intellectual characteristics, but there are sides of his char- 
acter which he passes over slightly, or fails to recognise at all. 
His love of knowledge is pointed out and illustrated. On this 











* The Living Wesley, as He was in his Youth and in 
.D. London: Wesleyan Conference Office. 1875 





inconvenient results. 
the advice of his pastor, bad very calmly and deliberately beat his 


The faith of Wesley’s acquaintances led sometimes to rather 
“T talked,” he writes, ‘‘ with one who, by 


wife with a large stick, till she was black and blue almost from 


head to foot; and he insisted it was his duty so to do, because 
she was surly and ill-natured, and that he was full of faith all the 
time he was doing it, and had been so ever since.” It should be 
observed that some of the most extravagant stories related by 
Wesley came to him by hearsay, the truth of others he endea- 
: voured to investigate for his own satisfaction, but he was always 
Pe ene | readily satisfied ae the statements were made by pious people, 
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or by people who simulated piety. Frequently he gives long ex- 


manifestations more remarkable than any witnessed by Wesley 
himself. One of these relates how, at the preaching of a Mr. 
B——, he saw a fresh, healthy countryman drop down with a 
violence inconceivable, and heard ‘the stamping of his feet ready 
to break the boards, as he lay in strong convulsions at the bottom 
of the pew.” Then a girl was seized, then a boy of about eight 
years old, who “ roared above his fellows ” ; a little later, a stranger 
fell backward to the wall, then forward on his knees, ‘‘ wringing 
his hands, and roaring like a bull. His face at first turned quite 
red, and then almost black. He screamed out, ‘ Oh, what shall I 
do, what shall Ido? O for one drop of the blood of Christ!’ 
As he spoke, God set his soul at liberty, and the rapture he was 
in seemed too great for human nature to bear.” The same writer 
relates that while another man was preaching, fifteen or sixteen 
persons dropped down, and some little children lay as dead, or 
struggled with all their might, and cried out so that the loudest 
singing could scarce be heard. So violent was the struggling, 
that several pews and benches were broken. Others dropped 
down on their way home, and were found lying as dead in the 
road. We are fearfully and wonderfully made, and the student 
of psychology is probably acquainted with phenomena similar 
to those which we have mentioned. Wesley’s mistake lay in re- 
garding them invariably as signs of divine interposition, which 
were to be expected and given thanks for; he appears to have en- 
couraged the excitement, instead of endeavouring to moderate it. 
There are proofs that much in these demonstrations was spurious, 
and might have been suppressed by Wesley, and no one in our 
day will doubt that his influence in that case would have been 
greater, and the opposition which he met with less violent. Ilis 
brother Charles set Wesley an admirable example in this respect :— 

“To-day [he saysin his Journal; the passage is aptly quoted by 

Southey] one came who was pleased to fall into a fit for my entertain- 
ment. He beat himself heartily; I thought it a pity to hinder him; 
so instead of singing over him, as had often been done, we left him to 
recover at his leisure. A girl,as she began to ery, I ordered to be 
carried out; her convulsions were so violent as to take away the use of 
her limbs, till they laid her without at the door, and left her; then she 
immediately found her legs, and walked off. Some very unstill sisters, 
who always took care to stand near me, and tried who could cry 
loudest, since I have had them removed out of my sight have been as 
quiet as lambs. The first night I preached here, half my words were 
lost through the noise of their outcries; last night, before I began, I 
gave public notice that whosoever cried so as to drown my voice should, 
without any man’s hurting them, or judging them, be gently carried 
to the farthest corner of the room; but my porters had no employment 
the whole night,” 
The sound sense of Charles failed to influence his brother, 
whose credulity was insatiable. When one of his preachers de- 
clared that he had gone through the whole service of the meeting in 
his sleep, he accepts the statement, and undertakes to reason 
about it. When a sick man accuses Wesley falsely, he writes :— 
** If he acknowledges his fault, I believe he will recover; if not, 
his sickness is unto death.” When a woman who had totally lost 
the sight of one eye relates that the Saviour appeared to her in a 
dream, put his hand upon her eye and immediately cured it, he 
credits the narrative, because of her ‘‘unblamable character.” 
When he visits the hospital, and finds a patient there who has 
had several pins extracted from her body, which the physicians 
believed she had swallowed, he asks :—‘‘ Which is the greater 
credulity, to believe this is purely natural, or to ascribe it to pre- 
ternatural agency?” When his horses fall lame or are otherwise 
disabled on a journey, he attributes the misfortune to Satan, ‘‘ the 
old murderer ;” and when a young woman tells him that she is in 
constant communication with a female angel, who informs her of 
many things before they come to pass, he writes :—‘‘ When we 
were alone, there was a wonderful power in her words. I was 
soon convinced that she was not only sincere, but deep in grace, 
and therefore incapable of deceit.” 

Truly does Southey say that there was nothing more remark- 
able about this remarkable man than his readiness to believe any 
strange tale that might be told him:—‘‘He accredited and 
repeated stories of apparitions, and witchcraft, and possession, so 
silly as well as monstrous, that they might have nauseated the 
coarsest appetite for wonder ; this, too, when the belief on his 
part was purely gratuitous, and no motive can be assigned for it 
except the pleasure of believing.” We may add, in Wesley’s own 


words, ‘‘ there is no folly too great even for a man of sense, if he 
resolye to follow his own imagination.” 

To return for a moment to Dr. Rigg’s portrait of ‘‘ The Living 
Wesley.” It will be judged from what we have said, that we re- 
gard it as one-sided and incomplete. The most interesting chapter 
is that which describes Wesley’s early love-affairs, for it illus- 


| 
tracts from the letters or journals of eye-witnesses, who describe | him credit. Among the ladies with whom he was Smitten 





trates a susceptibility to female charms for which few would give 


Mrs, Pendarves, afterwards well known as Mrs. Delany; and they 


is a pious, but most grotesque love-letter from the young 
written in 1731, which Dr. Rigg regards as opening the way ski]. 
fully and clearly for future advances. It is to be feared that the 
girl’s sense of humour overpowered her gravity, on reading thig 
solemn epistle, 
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Municipal London. By Joseph L. B. Firth, LL.B. (Longmans, )— 





| Mr. Firth expresses the subject of his book thus:—“ London Goverg. 


ment as it is, and London under a Municipal Government.” It is an 
indictment formidable in every way (the volume runs to nearly eight 
hundred full-sized octavo pages) of the present order of things, especially 
of the proceedings of the Corporation of London, and suggestions for g 
reformation. It is impossible to go into details, but some of Mr. Firth’s 
figures may be quoted. “The Corporation pays in salaries between 
£60,000 and £70,000 per annum, and in wages between £110,000 and 
£120,000.” Thatis sufficiently startling. And thenamong minor items, 
“ more than £1,000 has been spent upon the City State Coach during the 
last ten years.” As it makes but one journey in the year, that is a some- 
what heavy charge. It would scarcely be fair to those whom the author 
attacks to specify his charges. Let it suffice to say that they are such, 
so grave, and supported by so much primd facie evidence, that they 
must be answered. The Livery Companies are assailed in turn. They 
have, Mr. Firth calculates, an income of nearly a million, and it must 
be allowed that they make but a very small return for it. Profuse 
feasting, not, it must be understood, for guests of distinction, whom al} 
are glad to see honoured, but for persons utterly unknown, and without 
any claim except that they belong to these close Corporations, is the 
chief business of their existence. We have heard of the Master of ong 
of these Companies dining at the expense of the society no less than 
sixty times during the year, and each dinner would cost about three 
pounds. The Vestries and the Metropolitan Board of Works are thep 
dealt with. Mr. Firth’s own scheme is a Central Council, assisted in 
the details of local requirements by subordinate, district committees, 
It sounds well. At present we have extravagance in one small part of 
London, and meanness and grinding economy in others. There are 
resources amply sufficient, were they properly applied, to furnish all 
the useful and all the ornamental purposes which the Municipality 
of such a city as London should carry out. What splendid hospitality, 
for instance, might not be shown to all the world, if Mr. Smith, Citizen 
and Grocer, and Mr. Brown, Citizen and Merchant Taylor, were docked 
of the sumptuous feasting which they now get, with no good to any one 
else, and probably with no small harm to themselves! 

Still Unsure. By C. Vane. (Samuel Tinsley).—The most satisfac- 
tory thing about this story is that it is in one volume. Yet even in 
that comparatively small compass the author contrives, besides the 
story, to pack an amazing quantity of moralising and a selection of 
extracts from his (or her) favourite writers sufficient to fill a moderate- 
sized volume. Of course, all sensible persons (if any such venture op 
reading Sii// Unsure) will skip the moralising, yet on so very fine & 
thread of incident does the story depend that there will be hardly 
anything left. A child of eighteen, with the usual sylph-like form, 
becomes prematurely engaged to be married to a substantial, middle- 
aged, and very common-place country squire. But before her marriage 
she becomes accidentally acquainted with a very romantic and uncom- 
mon-place artist, and of course the fitness of things demands that they fall 
very deeply in love. When Alice, the sylph-like child, marries Hugh, 
‘‘ the superior, excellent landlord and owner,” we know almost to a certainty 
what must happen. It will be a case either of broken hearts or broken 
necks. So strong is our presentiment, that we cannot bear to hear of 


Hugh journeying by railway, or fishing by the sea, or donning his 


scarlet coat, without nervously fearing that his hour has come. In this 
case, the particular catastrophe which clears the way is thus described: 
—‘“ Hugh at this moment lies where his horse trampled over him, & 
lifeless heap.” As this does not occur till within two or three pages of 
the end, the widow has only just timo to say to the artist that “Love 
is enough,” and let all end happily. Besides the moralising, this story 
is disfigured by countless faults of style and grammar, and such pre- 
posterous amplifications of old saws as this, “‘ Second experiences often 
disillusionise preceding ones.” We cannot » commend Still Unsure. 
Fragments and Specimens of Early Latin. With Introductions and 
Notes. By John Wordsworth. (The Clarendon Press.)—Mr. Words- 
worth is already well known for his services to philological scholarship, 
and the volume before us largely increases his clvim to the respect and 
gratitude of all who love classical scholarship. ‘To examine the early 
developments of a language is a work of the greatest utility for those 
who desire to be really acquainted with it in its completest form. 
Happily in Latin we have sufficient materials for pursuing this stndy. 
Time has destroyed much, but it has also spared much. Ordiuary 
scholars probably have but vague ideas of the extent of these remains, 
nor, indeed, are they easily accessible. Mr. Wordsworth has made & 
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jadisiows collection of them, prefixed a treatise of a most instructive 
and interesting kind on the orthography, pronunciation, inflexions, &c., 
of the language in its ante-classical period. Then follow the selections. 
Passing by the inscriptions on coins, we come to the “ Carmen Arvale,” 
a most interesting relic of Roman worship, and then to the well-known 
inscriptions on the tombs of the Scipios. Other Jess-known inseriptions 
follow, though that on the Columna Rostrata C. Duihi is not inferior in 
snterest to any, and those on the walls of Pompeii aro curious. Then 
we have the laws, none of which are very old, though their language, 
as compared with that of Plautus and Terence, is of course archaic. 
In Part III. we have “Selections from Authors,” the first section con- 
taining ancient remains of laws, &c., found in authors, the most notable 
of which are the remains of the Twelve Tables; and the second 
section giving us fragments of Livius Andronicus, Nevius, Ennius, 
Lacilius, Lutatius Catulus, and Laberius. In the third section, 
Cato and M. Terentius Varro are the most important authors quoted, 
though there are some noteworthy fragments of such orators 
as the younger Africanus, Lelius, Caius Gracchus, &. We may, 
perhaps, express & wish that if the amount of space could not 
be enlarged, some.of the prose might have been sacrificed to the 
superior claims of the poetry. For all these extracts, Mr. Wordsworth 
has furnished an excellent commentary. We can recommend this 
volume, the value of which we have had the opportunity of testing by 
practical experience, to all readers of Latin, and especially to those 
who have to teach advanced students. To these it will be of the very 
highest utility. 

The Protection of Majorities. By J. P. Quincy. (Boston, U.S.: 
Roberts.) —Mr. Quincy grapples with one of the difficulties which beset 
the question of democratic government, especially as it is seen at work 
in the United States. It is the fact that majorities are badly repre- 
sented. But do they wish to be badly represented? If they do, then 
there is an end of democracy. It may be inevitable, but it is an in- 
evitable evil. Mr. Quincy thinks that they do not. They want really, 
not from high motives, it may well be, but from simple expediency, to 
have the Government carried on by able and honest men, but they can- 
not get what they want. The “ wire-pullers” come in and hinder 
them. How are the ‘“wire-pullers” to be baffled? Our author's 
plan is to have a journal called the “Local Nominator,” pub- 
lished in each electoral district, wherein citizens are to nominate 
the persons whom they consider worthy of the post of repre- 
sentative. It is supposed that respectable persons who will 
not attend a caucus, or, attending, find themselves disregarded, will 
have their proper weight insured to them in thisway. Thisis the most 
important essay, but the others, “Coercion in the Later Stages of 
Education,” “The Function of Town Libraries,” “The Abuse of 
Reading,” and “ The Better Samaritan ” (this last a humorous satire on 
the charity that works by “ institutions ”) are worth reading, being sound 
sense vigorously expressed. Here isa good jeu de mot, which New York 
politicians will appreciate :—“ The vulgar money-powers and knavish 
combinations which hold sway in the caucus have too often offered the 
working-man just that choice which the old epigram distinguishes be- 
tween Tweedledum and Tweedledee. He is graciously permitted to suit 
his fancy about the termination, seeing that the Tweed element can in 
nowise be avoided.” What follows is worth quoting, whatever we may 
think about the question on which it touches :— 


mates, indeed, in a poem entitled “Before Raphael's Madonna at 
Dresden,” that the faith which the Madonna symbolises is obsolete; but 
he certainly believes in Venus, to whom he addresses in Estelle a prayer 
that would have been thought very devout some three-and-twenty oen- 
turies ago. Nor is he without the vision of another world,— 
“A country free from pain, 
And where there are no husbands any more !" 
This is his heaven,—this is the Edon the gleam of whose distant 
gates isto make a man “row hard against the stream.” Of Estelle, 
the heroine of his principal poem, he tells us that,— 
“She + se Baad girl, Se lips and fingers cold, 
Childish aod bashful” "ms! *Peeeh, 
This is not surprising, howover, as sho was a married woman. Unfor- 
tunately her husband, who had been given up for lost, returns, and 
awakens in the poet the beautiful religious sentiment that has been 
already quoted. The reader will begin to ask why we notice such a 
book. We notice it because Mr. Bendall has quite uncommon gifts of 
the poetical kind, and is too good to be included among those despicable 
versifiers who find their only hope of attracting notice in their violent 
revolt against morality. He has fancy, pathos, and much power of 
melodious versification. Let this little poem serve asa specimen. There 
are better things in the volume, only they cannot be so conveniently 
quoted :— 
“ Lost. 
“ She has broken the bands of love that bound her, 
And over the trackless, desolate ways 


Of life's dim sea she will drift to founder, 
Alone, at the end of days. 


I can see her no more; the clouds are shifting, 
And cover her in with their wrack and haze, 
But I know that beyond, sho is drifting-drifting, 

Away to the end of days. 


O useless words, that need not have been spoken! 
O wandering soul, that suffers and strays! 

O loving ties, that need not have been broken, 
But are, to the end of days! 


I know not what God will say if we find him 
In heaven, while the angels whisper and gaze— 
Will he give you me, casting your sins behind him, 
Mine, at the end of days? 
Life's path grows drear; hope's star is waning ! 
Earth passes, is there a heaven that stays ?— 
Yet at Inst in the grave there is rest remaining, 
And peace, at the end of days. 


There is work still left me, attempt, endeavour ; 
Success may come, honour, perchance ; men’s praise, 
Or failure and loss—but she, ah, never, 
No more to the end of days!” 


Let Mr. Bendall avoid such extravagances as calling a girl’s cheek “a 
peach of God,” and reconcile himself to the Ten Commandments, and 
he may do well. 


Scnoot Booxs.—In English class-books, we have a second edition of 
Typical Selections from the Best English Writers, 2% vols. (Olarendon 
Press.) The first volume comprises authors from Latimer to Berkeley, 
and the second the period from Pope to Macaulay. To the oxtracts 
from each author is prefixed an introductory notice, these notices being 
written by scholars of distinction. Th the series of “ English School 
Classics” we have Extracts from Goldsmith's Vicar of Wakefield, with 
life of the author, introduction, connecting narrative, and notes. By 
O. Sankey. (Rivingtons.\——We notice a new series of “ Annotated 
Pooms of English Authors,” edited by Rev. C. T. Stevens and the Rey. 
D. Morris. (Longmans.) Of theso we have before us, each in a 
separate volume, Milton's L’Allegro and Jl Penseroso, Gray's 








“Do not understand me to imply that the working-man must be re- 
presented by his fellow-labourer. No one who depends upon daily 
manual work for his bread can afford to take a political office. Not | 
until the working-man has acquired some capital, and with it the 
leisure for reflection and investigation, can he put forward to represent | 
his class; and then, unlucky paradox! his interests no longer identify | 
him with that class. Yet it is well that it isso. In the last analysis, | 
we shall always find that the real and permanent interest of any class 
is identical with the real and permanent interest of all classes.” 


“About My Father's Business." By Thomas Archer. (Henry S. | 


Elegy, and Goldsmith's Deserted Village. By the plan of giving 
up a volume to each poem, plenty of room is left for the notes, 
which are accordingly very full and complete. These notes are placed 
at the bottom of the page, an arrangement which certainly favours 
their being read, but which puts a difficulty, though not an insuperable 
difficulty, in the way of effective teaching. A class may be made to 
commit the passage to memory and to write it down, and may then be 
questioned from the paper. These little volumes are bound both in paper 


King and Co.)—A very sensible preface, containing an emphatic | and in cloth, and as the price is of no small account in the matter, are 
declaration against the prevalent system of trafficking in votes for | published at fourpence and sixpence respectively. The History of 
charitablo institutions, introduces us to a book full of varied interest. England in Verse, by J. G. Montefiore (Ward, Lock, and Tyler), is 
Of some of the institutions which Mr. Archer describes little report | another of those well-meant, but, oo 8 seems to us, utterly useless 
has gone forth to the world, but the story of them is not the less worth | attempts to make knowledge, as it is somewhat strangely fancied, 
reading. Such, for instance, is the “Providence,” which was founded | attractive. It is impossible to imagine * really intelligent teacher 
many years ago for the children of the French Huguenots, and which telling his pupils to learn this doggrel. Some things may, it is true, 
gave place, when its situation had ceased to be fitting for the purpose, be easily remembered by rhyme. The mnemonic verses, for instance, 
to the French Hospital. Of others, such as the Sailors’ Home, one has | in the Latin Primer, by which te gender of nouns is taught, are cor- 
often heard before, but is not sorry to be told again by so weil- | tainly a vory effective help. Nor is such a method at all inappropriate 
informed and sympathising an observer as Mr. Archer. It is most satis- | to the acquisition of rules which are themselves entirely arbitrary, but 


factory to learn that since sailor’s homes have come in fashion, “ there | to apply it as it is applied here seems monstrous. We take a speci- 
are but few destitute seamen,” and for the fow that there are thero is, it, men, to the history of which, as well as to its literary merits, some 
Seems, an asylum always open in Wells Street, London Docks, for which demur might be made :— st aauienaa ilies 
P + : “ t r © King to * 
no letter of introduction is needed. Among other essays, we may Soren Sees tno mae. anlle . the fiye Hceen' one day, 
mention, under the title of “The Kingdom,” the account of the Nursery | And to ruthlessly kiil him —it being their aim, 
t tion a new Constitr le 
in Stepney, more, perhaps, because any good work that is done for Of the peineipal traitors he suffered but one 
children appeals both to our sympathies and our hopes, than because | Ape ye peo pommny ota netarel | aon; 
‘ : ; f 
it excels the rest of the volume in interest and value. The whole is | And convicted of treason, a8 traltore they a o 
i i it wi i ; fter this Charles was seized with a fit, 
worth reading, and we commend it with especial earnestness to the aoe eevee’ bien Lager nadhe ye arenet senha 
eam. As if mocking the schemes of 4 er, foes, 
} den death brought bis notable reign to a close ; 
Estelle, and other Poems. By Gerard Bendall. (E. E. Barrett.)—It Wee be eater wf York, th ough @ Papist avowed, 
would be unfair to say that Mr. Bendall believes in nothing. He inti- To succeed as the secoud King James was allowed. 
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——From Messrs. Marcus Ward and Co. we have some excellent 
Atlases, of different sizes and pretensions. There is the Home Atlas, of 
a quarto size, with thirty maps in colours, and the Portable Atlas, in 
octavo size, with the same contents; the Shilling Atlas, with twenty- 
five, and the Sixpenny Atlas, with eighteen maps.——In the French 
Classics (Clarendon Press) we have Louis XIV. and his Contempo- 
raries, as Described in the Best Memoirs of the Seventeenth Century, 
edited by Gustave Masson. The memoirs laid under contribution are 
those of Cardinal de Retz, Mademoiselle de Montpensier, Madame de 
Motteville, and the Duc de Saint-Simon. We notice some useful genea- 
logical tables, This is the seventh volume of the series. The sixth 
is a Selection of Plays from Regnard, Brueys, and Palaprat. In 
“Gombert’s French Drama,” revised by F. E. A. Gasc (Bell and Sons), 
we have Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme, L’Avare, Le Misanthrope, Le 
Tartuffe, and Le Médecin Malgré Lui, from Molitre; and Racine’s 
Athalie. Each essay is contained in a separate volume, and is fur- 
nished with English foot-notes.—— We have also to notice a Question- 
naire, by Achille Motteau (Crosby and Lockwood), intended to serve 
for the ‘Grammaire des Grammaires;” How to Learn One Thousand 
French Words in One Hour (Tegg), a work the plan of which is to select 
the words which are the same in form and meaning in the two 
languages of French and English. In German, we have Lange's 
New German Method, Vol. I., ‘The Germans at Home;” a Practical 
Introduction to German Conversation (Clarendon Press); and Poet 
and Page, translated from the German of Carl Toeppfer, for retransla- 
tion into German, by Edward J. Turner. (Nutt.) 
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Ballard (S. J.), True Tales about India, its Native Princes, &c., cr 8vo...(R.T.S.) 3/0 
Beverley (C.), Going to Sea, 18mo . (R.T.S8.) 1A 

Bruce (C.), Familiar Talks on the Mottoes of Great Families, 12mo...(Nimmo) 2/0 
Bryant and Gay, Popular History of the United States, section 1 (Low &OCo.) 9/0 
Burgess (J. T.), Historic Warwickshire, Legendary, &c..........(Simpkin & Co.) 7/6 
Burton (Mrs.), Inner Life of Syria, Palestine, & Holy Lai (H. 8. = & Co.) 24/0 
Oharlesworth (M. L.), Oliver of the Mill, a Tale, Cr 8V0.......cc00e0s00002..(50eleys) 5/0 
Charleton (Robert), Memoir of, edited by A. F. Fox, cr 8vo...(S. Harris & Co.) 6/0 
Christie (J.), Cholera Epidemics in East Africa, 8vo (Macmillan) 15/0 





Church Congress, 1875, Authorised Report, 8vo (Gardner) 5/6 











Churchwardens’ Guide, edited by W. G. Brooke, cr 8v0............(Knight & Oo.) 4/6 
Cochrane (R.), English Essayists, from Lord Bacon to Ruskin .........0Nimmo) 5/0 
Cotton (E, R.), Our Coffee-Room, cr 8vo (Nisbet) 3/6 
David Saunders, the Shepherd of Salisbury Plain, cr SVO ......s00000e0+e0(B.T.S.) 1/4 
Dean (F. M.), Miscellaneous Poems, cr 8vo (Longmans) 5/0 
Dening (Henry), The Best Song, and other Addresses, fcap 8vo (Book Society) 2/6 


Denton (W.), Commentary on Acts of Apostles, vol 2, 8vo (Bell & Sons) 
Dixon (E.) and De Morgan (M.), Six by Two, Cr 8V0.......00..sc0000+ (Virtue & Co.) 
Edersheim (Dr.), The Exodus, and Wanderings in the Wilderness......(R.T.S.) 2/6 
Edmondson (T.), Spelling-Bee Manual, feap 8Y0  ........sssse+eceee00+e-(Routledge) 
Faraday Lecture, 1875,—Liebig and his Work, by Hoffmann ......(Macmillan) 
Forty Years in the Turkish Empire, Memoirs of W. Goodell ......(Low & Co.) 
Fulton (B.), Illustrated Book of Pigeons, edited by Wright, 4to .........(Cassell) 
Glimpses of God's Wonderful Works, fcap 8vo........+. escescessecesoscocer (S.P.C.K.) 
Hammond (W. A.), Treatise on Diseases of the Nervous System (H. K. Lewis 
Harland (Marian), Jessamine, fcap SVO .se.ssesereeeeeeeeee-( Ward, Lock, and Co.) 
Harris (G.), Philosophical Treatise on Nature and Uonstitution of Man (Bell) : 
Hayward (W. 8.), The Three Red Men, 12m0o ..........+++ a (Ward & Lock) 
Herbert (George), Poetical Works, edited by A. B. Grosart, 12mo (Bell & Sons) 
Hosack (W.), The Isle of Streams, and other Poems...(Maclachlan & Stewart) 
Hutchings (W. H.), Some Aspects of the Cross, Cr SVO0..,..s.00000000 «s+ee(Masters) 
Ingelow (Jean), Fated to be Free, cr 8vo (Tinsley) 
Johnson (Sam.), Satires, London and Vanity of Human Wishes,..(Longmans) 
Kenelm Chillingly, by Lord Lytton, 12mo (Routledge) 
Kennedy (Grace), Dunallan, or Know what you Judge, feap 8vo (Ward & Lock) 
Kerr (Eliza), The Golden City, 16mo. (Nisbet) 
Kettle (R.M.), My Home in the Shires, a Romance, cr 8vo ...(Weir & Knight) 
Liddon (Canon), Thirty-Nine Sermons on Various Subjects, vol 2, 8vo (Davis) 
Linton (E. L.), Atonement of Leam Dundas, a Novel, 3 vols (Chatto & Windus) 
Little Folks’ Picture-Gallery, roy 8yo (Cassell) 
Love Sweetens Truth, cr 8vo (B.T.S. 
Lundy (J. P.). Monumental Christianity, or Art, &c., of Primitive Ch. (Quaritch) 
Mabbs (G.), The Churches in Derbyshire, 8VO ......ccesseseeee sseseeeeeeees( DOMTOBE) 
MacEvilly (Dr. J.), Exposition of the Gospels, vol 1, roy 8VO .....0s0 oe(Kelly) 12/6 
MacGahan (J. A.), Campaiging on the Oxus, and Fall of Khiva ...(Low & Co.) 
Macleod (N.), The Old Lieutenant and his Son, 12mo...(Daldy, Isbister, & Co.) 
Madrigal (A) & other Stories, by Authorof The Rose-Garden (Smith, Elder) 
Marsh (Mrs.), The Heiress of Haughton, 12mo.,........... sesseseeeee( Ward & Lock) 
Marshall (Mrs.), Brothers and Sisters, cr 8vo (Seeleys) 
Marylebone Cricket Scores and Biographies, vols 5 and 6, 8vo...... (Longmans) 
Matheson (G.), Aids to the Study of German Theology, cr 8vo (T. & T. Clark) 
Michell (N.), Poetry of Creation, 12mo. (Tegg) 
Mitchell (D. W.), Homan Nature, &¢., 12M0 ........0000eeee« (Smith, Elder, & Co.) 
Mr. Dorillion, a Novel, by Jean Middlemass, 3 vols cr 8vo (Chatto & Windus) 
Neale (J. M.), Sermons for the Church Year, vol. 1, 12mo ..... ae. (Hayes) 
Newth (A.), Chambers of Imagery, & other Sermons, &c. (Hodder & Stoughton) 
Out of the Depths, the Story of a Woman's Life, 12mo............(Ward & Lock) 
Paper, Printing, Engraving, &c., 12mo (British Industries) ssoreee(Stanford) 
Parkes (E. A.), On Personal Care of Health, feap 8v0 .......... pedieminatl (S.P.0.K.) 
Pemberton, Judgments, &c., of Courts of Appeal & Justice (Stevens & Haynes) 
Problem of Life, What am I? Whence came I ? Whither do I Go? ...(R.T.S.) 
Put to the Test, edited by Miss Braddon, 12M0 .....+....e:+0+ ss+ee(Ward & Lock) 
Railway Library, One of the Six Hundred, by Grant, 12mo .,........ (Routledge) 
Roberts (F. T.), Handbook of Theory and Practice of Medicine (H. K. Lewis) 
Saunders (J.), Israel Mort, Overman, Story of the Mine, 3 vols(H. S. King & Co) 
Shakespeare's Macbeth, with Notes, by S. Neil, 12M0_ .......++.se+++++«+«-(Collins) 
Staunton (H.), Laws & Practice of Chess, ed. by R. B. Wormald (Virtue & Co.) 
Stories from the Old Testament, illustrated, roy 16mo ,........(J. Parker & Co.) 
Tobacco, Hides, and Leather, 12mo (British Industries) ............... (Stanford) 
Vaughan, Some Reasons of Our Chris. Hope (Huslean Lects., 1875) (Macmillan) 
Verne (Jules), Dr. Ox's Experiment; Martin Paz; a Winter Amid the Ice; 
Around the World in Eighty Days, cr 8vo—each (Low & Co.) 
Viollet-le-Duc, Lect. in Architecture, trans. by B. Bucknall, part 1...(Low & Co.) 
Wale (B. B.), Book of Hebrew Roots, cr 8vo. (Partridge) 
Whedon (D. D.), Popular Commentary on New Test.,vol 4 (Hodder & Stoughton) 
Whitaker (F.), Christy’s Inheritance, a London Story, 16mo(H, 8. King & Co.) 
Wilford (F.), Harry Deane’s Lifeboat, 18mo ...(Hayes) 2/0 
Williams (Rowland), Psalms and Litanies, 12mo .........(Henry S. King & Co.) 3/6 
‘Woman in the Reign of Queen Victoria, by Caplin and Mill ......(Dean & Son) 10/6 
Wood (Samuel), Plain Guide to Good Gardening, cr 8vo ...(Lockwood &Co.) 5/0 









































To Country ApverRTISERS.—TJo assist the calculations of Country 
Advertisers, the Publisher begs to state that he will receive Prepaid 


It is particularly requested that all applications for Copies of the 
SPECTATOR, and Communications upon matters of business, should 
not be addressed to the Editor, but to the Publisher, 1 Wellington Street 
Strand, W.C. . 








IRELOAR and SON’S CORK CARPET, 
Covering —69 LUDGATE HILL. 


NOTICE. 
WILL BE READY NEXT WEEK. 


THE NEW THREE-VOLUME NOVEL, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


“LORNA DOONE” AND “ALICE LORRAINE,” 


ENTITLED 


CRIPPS THE CARRIER: 
A Boodland Tale, 


BY 


R. DL BLACKMORE, 


the Sanitary Floor 





———__ 


LONDON: 
SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, and RIVINGTON, 
CROWN BUILDINGS, 188 FLEET STREET, E.0. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 





POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 





MY OWN CHILD. By Fuorence Marryar, Author of 
“ Fighting the Air,” “ Love's Conflict,” “Her Lord and Master,” “ Prey of the 
Gods,” &c. 3 vols. 

The FLAG of DISTRESS. By Captain Mayne Rem, Author 
of “Lost Lenore,” “The White Gauntlet,” “ Half-Blood,” “The Rifle 
Rangers,” “The Maroon,” &c. 3 vols. 


The SHIPOWNER’S DAUGHTER. By Jonn Savnopzns, 
Author of “ Abel Drake's Wife,” “ Hire,” “ Martin Pole,” &c. 3 vols, 


HURREE DE FONTENAY ; or, All Lost save Honour, By 


Mrs. TYLEE. 3 vols. 


GERALD MARLOW’S WIFE. By J. C. Avrron, Author of 
“ A Scotch Wooing.” 3 vols. 


MORLEY ASHTON; a Story of the Sea. 

Grant, Author of “The Romance of War,” &c. 3 vols. 
“Is in every respect worthy of its author. The numerous escapes of the hero 
from every sort of danger make the reader's hair absolutely stand on end."—Bell’s 
Weekly Messenger. 


SLIPPERY GROUND. By Lewis Winerrenp. 3 vols, 


‘Ts a novel not only of the season, but for all time." —Morning Post.——* Deserves 
to take, and will take, its place among the novels of the season.” — World, 


The OLD TUNE. By H. T. Craven, Author of “ Milky 
White,” &c. 3 vols. 
“ Readable and lively." —Athenzum.——“A story of great merit.”"—Court Journal. 


ANNABEL’S RIVAL. By Dora Russexx, Author of “The 
Vicar's Governess,” “ The Miner's Oath,” &. 3 vols. 

‘Some of the characters—especially that of the clever, worldly schoolmistress— 

are very cleverly drawn.”—Standard.——“ Full of incident, freshness, and vivacity.” 

—Newcastle Chronicle. 

CROSS LIGHTS ; By Apaw 

CARTER. 3 vols, 


“ Will find it bright, amusing, and told with a good deal of life and power."— 
Guardian. 


By James 


or, Major Crosbie’s Vow. 


‘HAROLD FREEHEART. 3 vols. 


“Is highly sensational.”—Athenwum., 


Now ready, in One Volume, handsomely bound in cloth, price 6s, containing 
Full-Page Illustrations and Vignette. 

FATED to be FREE. By Jean Incrxtow, Author of “ Off 

the Skelligs,” &c. 

“Its style is fresh and bright, and sparkles with the oxygen drawn from a purée 
and bracing atmosphere. Miss Ingelow is a t as well as a novelist—a rare 
but not impossible union; and the happy admixture of the two qualities makes 
the book one to be especially valued.”—7Zimes. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8 Catherine Street, Strand. 


A GERMAN PEASANT ROMANCE. 
Just published, in crown 8vo, Tike 2s, boards, or 2s 6d, cloth. 
LSA, a TALE of the TYROLEAN ALPS. Translated 
from the German of WILHELMINE VON HILLERN by Lady WALLACE. 
“This romance presents a striking contrast to the ordinary run of novels—for 
the heroine is as — and rugged as the heights she inhabits. Few readers who 
take up the book will lay it aside until they have learned the fate of Elsa." 
Literary World. 
“A delightful story, well written and well translated. Throughout it is racy of 
the soil; it is full of the spirit of the mountains and of those remote valleys into 
which we wander in the summer-time, but into whose real life so few of us can 
enter. The story ought to be put high among tales of peasant life. Mme. Von 
Hillern has seized a genuine character, and brought it to us fresh from the moun- 
tains, simple, passionate, violent, child-like in its waywardness, and yet desperate 
in its intensity, and has presented it with success.”"—Saturday Review. 
London: LONGMANS and Oo. 
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“TATT0 AND WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 
OHATTO Price Bb Te 


BELGRAVIA. 


No. 115, for MAY. 


CONTENTS. 
yiist: & Novel. By Mrs. H. Lovett Cameron. Chaps. 

JULIET * ty on Illustration by Valentine romley. 

‘WHAT HAS BECOME OF Lorp CAMELFORD's Bop y 


tts Ont de. (AD. 361). By Algernon Charles 


MISS 
* MERRY ENGLAND. 
| ey “OHANCED BY THE Mii. By B. Montgomerie 
. With an Illustration by R. P. Leitch. 
‘Woman's PLACE IN NATURE AND SocreTy. By Mrs. 
Lynn Linton. 
1LLIAM BLAKE. By J. Comyns Carr. 
SooToHINe 4 SNARE. By Stephen J. MacKenna. Chaps. 
1-3 With an Illustration rr & Mahoney. 
Lorp MacavtaY. B T. H.S. Escott. ie 
Josuva HAGGARD'S AUGHTER. By M. E. B on. 
Chaps. 13-16. With an Illustration by H. French. 


Aut FoR Love. By Joseph Knight. 


next, with upwards of 100 Illustrations, 
e seemed 8vo, One Shilling. 


ACADEMY NOTES for 1876. 
Edited by HENRY BLACKBURN. 

Vn te page Bee 

nner Tec a gia te 

Berl Aste, (ST iat Work, much eal bere 


especia. 
| in fac-simile. Among the Artists who have 


sent Sketches are :— 


. Goodall, R.A. G. J. Gregory. 
4 W. Cooke, R.A. G. H. Boughton. 
‘W. ©. T. Dobson, R.A. P. R. Morris. 

. Faed, R.A. J. D. Watson. 
James Oe ert ABA a Meowbarter 
Sir John Gilbert, A.B.A. ¢, Meswhien 


. D. Leslie, A.R.A. 
£ 8. Marks, A.B.A. J. Archer. 
W. F. Yeames, A.B.A. F. Morgan. 





G. A. Storey, A.R.A. R. Caldecott. 

Eyre Crowe, A.B.A. D. W. Wynfield. 

B. Thorburn, A. H. R. Robertson. 

B. V. Macbeth. E. Buckman. 

A. O. Gow. Mrs. Staples (M. E. E.). 
W. Small. F. W. Lawson, &c., &c. 


Mrs. LINTON'S NEW NOVEL.—3 vols. crown 8vo, 
at every Library. 
The ATONEMENT of LEAM DUNDAS. By 
E. Lyx LINTON. 


The GRANGE GARDEN: a Novel. By 
Henry KinGs_ey. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


The DEMOCRACY: a Novel. By Wuyte 


THORNE. 3 vols. crown 8yo. 


MINSTERBOROUGH: a Tale of English Life. 
By Humpnry SAnpwitH, C.B., D.O.L. 3 vols. 
crown 8yo. 


Mr. DORILLION: a Novel. By Jean Mippie- 
mass, Author of “Wild Georgie,” “Lil,” &c. 3 
vols. crown 8vo. 


Demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Maps and Coloured 
Illustrations, 18s. 

CLOUDS in the EAST: Travels and Adven- 
tures on the Perso-Turkoman Frontier. By 
VALENTINE BAKER. 

“A most graphic and lively account of travels and 
adventures which have nothing of the common-place 
about them.”"—Leeds Mercury. 

“A contribution of some value to Central Asian 
literature,”—Athenzum. 

Demy 8vo, with Maps and Illustrations, cloth extra, 18s. 

The GREAT DIVIDE: a Narrative of Travels 
in the Upper Yellowstone in the Summer of 1874. 
By the Earl of DUNRAVEN. 

“ There has not for a long time appeared a better 
book of travel than Lord Dunraven's ‘The Great 
Divide,’ which relates bis travels in the Upper Yellow- 
stone region and in the country of the Crow Indians. 
The book is full of clever observation, and both narra- 


INDIA OFFICE, 3rd May, 1876. 
NDIAN MEDICAL SERVICE. 
NOTICE is hereby given that an Examination of 
Candidates for THIRT. APPOINTMENTS as 
SURGEON in her Majesty's Indian Medieal Service 
will be held in London in August, 1876. 

Co of the Regulations for the Examination, to- 
gether with information regarding pay and reti 
allowances of Indian Medical Officers, may be 
on application at the Military Department, India 
Office, London, S.W. 

A further notice will be issued when the exact date 
of examination has been fixed. 

T. T. PEARS, Major-General, Military Secretary. 


ROVE HOUSESCHOOL, Tottenham. 
Head Master—ARTHUR R. ABBOTT, B.A. Lond. 
Terms £120 a year; juniors, £99 a year. Scholarship 
Examination in July. For information apply as above. 


R. C. H. LAKE’S SCHOOL, 
WITHERNDEN, CATERHAM, Surrey, PRE- 
PARES PUPILS for the Public Schools and their 
Future Calling in Life. Natural Science receives as 
careful attention as Classics and Mathematics. 


© PRINCIPALS of SCHOOLS.— 

Miss LOUISA DREWRY has time for one or 

two more Weekly Class-lessons in English Language 

and Literature, Reading, and Composition.—143 King 
Henry's Road, N.W. 

LEEDS 


HE COUNCIL of the 
GIRLS' HIGH SCHOOL (Limited) will shortly 
appoint a HEAD MISTRESS. Salary, £200 per 
annum, board and residence, and Capitation Fee of 
£1 per pupil over fifty. Applications, with copies of 
testimonials, to be sent to the Secretaries, Claremont, 
Leeds. 


OUTHPORT. — Miss LAWFORD 

receives BOYS into her house between the ages of 
six and thirteen. In addition to the usual course of 
instruction, lessons are given in Class-singing, Draw- 
ing, Drilling, and Carpentry. The ensuing term will 
— on MAY 3. 

ingfleld, Albert Road. 


OMPANION PUPIL.—WANTED, 
by a Cambridge Graduate and University Prize- 
man,a COMPANION PUPIL to a Boy of Seventeen, 
poets for University Matriculation. References: 
ir Harry Verney, Bart., Claydon House, Bucks; Mr. 
Charles Smith, Tutor, of Sid. Coll. Cambridge.— 
Address, the Rev. CHARLES W. STUBBS, Granboro’ 
Vicarage, Winslow, Bucks. 


ARLBOROUGH COLLEGE.—The 
Council give NOTICE that tbe Post of HEAD 
MASTER of the College will be VACANT at the close 
of the Summer Term. Particulars as to Salary, &€., 
can be obtained of the BURSAR. Candidates are re- 
quested to send in their Names and Testimonials to 
the Bursar at Marlborough College, on or before the 
25th May. The Council will meet for the Election of 
the Head Master on Monday, the 12th June. 


UNDLE SCHOOL, Northamptonshire. 
Founded by Sir WILLIAM LAXTON, 1556. 
Patrons—THE GROCERS’ COMPANY. 

The Funds being increased by Grants from this 
ao the TUITION FEE for a FIRST-GRADE 
EDUCATION, Classical or Modern, is only TWO 
GUINEAS per Annum. Boarders, 45 to 60 Guineas. 

The List of recent Honours includes the Nineteenth 
Wrangler of 1874, and the Seventeenth Classic of 1876, 

App. to the Head Master, Rev. H. ST. JOHN 
READE, M.A., late Scholar of University College, 
Oxford, and Assistant-Master at Haileybury College. 
The next Term begins May 8. 


RTISTS’ GENERAL BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION, for the Relief of Distressed 
Artists, their Widows and —— 
The ANNIVERSARY DINNER will take place in 
= Rooms, on SATURDAY, MAY 13th, at Six 
o'clock. 
His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of YORK in the Chair. 
Donations will be received and thankfully acknow- 
ledged by JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS, B.A., 
Honorary Secretary. 
FREDERIC W. MAYNARD, Sec., 24 Old Bond St., W. 
Dinner Tickets, including Wines, One Guinea. 


RENCH GALLERY, 120 Pall Mall.— 
TWENTY-THIRD ANNUAL EXHIBI- 






































tive and illustrations are thoroughly good.” —Ath 


Demy 8yo, cloth extra, with Maps and numerous 
Illustrations, 18s. 

YACHTING in the ARCTIC SEAS; or, Notes 
of Five Voyages of Sport and Discovery in the 
Neighbourhood of Spitzbergen and Novaya 
Zemlya. By JAMES LAMONT. 

“The most important addition made to our Arctic 
literature for a long time.”"—Atheneum. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Portrait, price 9s. 
JOSEPH and his BRETHREN: a Dramatic 
Poem. By CHARLES WELLS. With an Introduc- 
tory Essay by ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 
“In its combination of strength and delicacy, in 
sweet liquid musical flow, in just cadence, and in dra- 
matic incisiveness of utterance, the lan through- 
out keeps closer to the level of the Elizabethan 
dramatist than that of any dramatist of subsequent 
times.”"— Atheneum, 


2 vols. 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 36s. 
HAYDON’S CORRESPONDENCE and 
TABLE-TALK, With a Memoir by his Son, and 
23 Illustrations. 
“A most valuable contribution to the social and 
artistic history of the time.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Small 8vo, cloth extra, 9s. 
VICTORIAN POETS: Critical Essays. By 
EDMUND CLARENOR STEDMAN. 
“ Mr. Stedman has treated a subject of great interest 
og 5 yy nn = Re ony oy to the reader as it 
2 tc = whom bas undertaken to 


CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 


The 
TION of PICTURES, the Contributions of Artists of 
the Continenta] Schools, is NOW OPEN. 
HE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER COLOURS.—The EIGHTY-SIXTH 
EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN.—5 Pall Mall East, 
from Nine till Seven. Admittance, 1s. Catalogue, 6d. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 
| STITUTE of PAINTERSin WATER- 
COLOURS.—The FORTY-SEOOND ANNUAL 
EXHITION is NOW OPEN from nine till dusk. Ad- 
mission Is. Catalogues 6d. 
Gallery, 53 Pall Mall. H. L. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
ESSORE PAINTINGS on QUEEN'S 
WARE.—This EXHIBITION will remain open 
until June 30. A few pieces of this eminent Keramic 
Artist's work may still be secured. They must eventually 
become as valuable to connoisseurs as the choicest 
specimens of Sevres, Dresden, Chelsea, or Worcester. 
—Mr. MORTLOCK’S GALLERIES, 203 and 204 Oxford 
Street; and 31 Orchard Street, Portman Square, W. 
Catalogue, 6d each. 
ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the 
Ln holders of Whisky in the world. Their 
OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical 
in preference to French Brandy. It is 
and cases for home use and ¢é: 
tion, and KEY may be had on ap) ion to 
VILLE and CO., Royal Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Build- 
ings, Strand, W.C. 
») EMARKABLE, 
Indeed, are the effects of LAMPLOUGH'S 
PYRETIC SALINE in Preventing and Caring Small- 
pox, Fevers, and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, 














very Remarkable 





and invigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. 


BANKERS, MERCHANTS, and 

PROFESSIONAL GENTLEMEN.—Messrs. 
JACKSON and GRAHAM have to Sell, and to Let, 
Fu’ and Unfurnished, in 


yey ee Y con- 
venient for gentlemen engaged in the City and at the 
West End, several excellent FAMILY RESI- 
DENCES, having from 10 to 25 bedrooms, and other 
indoor and outdoor in proportion, and 
caseting oak a Some with manorial 
cost on and photographic views of most of 
the can be seen at the Estate Agency 
Offices, 37 and 38 Oxford Street, W. 


ONDON UNIVERSITY CONSER- 
VATIVE CLUB.—The FIRST MEETING and 
DINNER of the Club will take place on Wedn » 
at 6.90, the President, ROBELY N. FOWLER, 
a . 
in the Chair. . Bote 
Conservative Members of the University desirous of 
i the Club, should write to the Hon. Sec, 
iB V. TIDMAN, Esq. 2 Great St. Helen's, 
London, E.C. 


UNIOR ATHENZUM CLUB.— 
NOTICE is hereby given, that the ANNUAL 
ENERAL MEETING of Members will be held at the 
Club House on TUESDAY, the 9th inst., at 4 o'clock, 
p.m.—By order, J. LANGTON BUTCHER, 
May 2, 1876. Secretary. 


ARTNER.—WANTED, in an Estab- 

lished Business, connected with the Building, 

Contracting, and other Trades. Must have capital at 

his disposal.— Ap ly to Messrs. CHADWIOKS, 

pm a 1 Nee and OO., 65 Moorgate Street, 
on, E. 


ANTED,a London Firm to PUBLISH 

a NEW, INTERVENING QUARTERLY 

JOURNAL, on Commission, containing 250 pages. 

Principles: Critical, Satirical, and Controversial. State 

terms. For particulars give, “ EDITOR,” Town Hall, 
Chambers, Halifax. 


LFRACOMBE HOTEL— 


Bracing air and beautiful scenery. Appointments 
rfect. Wines choice. Excellent Ouisine. 250 Rooms. 
‘able d’hdte daily. 

Tariff on application to Manager, Ilfracombe, North 




















Devon. 
me oe aatt MOURNING— 
Messrs. JAY are always provided with experi- 


enced dressmakers and milliners, ready to travel to 
any part of the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers, 
when the emergencies of sudden or unexpected mourn- 
ing require the immediate execution of mourning 
orders, They take with them dresses, bonnets, 
millinery, besides materials at 1s per yard and up- 
wards from the piece, all marked in plain figures, and 





as if purchased at the London 


Reasonable estimates also given for household mourn- 
ing at a great saving to eo a small families. 


The London General Mourning Warehouse, 
245, 247, 249, and 251 Regent Street. 


UTLERY, warranted.—The most varied 
assortment of TABLE OUTLERY in the world, 

all warranted, is on sale at WILLIAM S. BURTON'S. 
Table,| Des- |Orvre. 








The Blades are all of the sert. |perpr. 
finest Steel. —|—= 
8. djs, dis. a 





84-inch ivory handles ......per doz. 16 J 1 .| 7 
af —_ balance ditto . 20 . ° 





tO, AIttO ....cereneeeeees 
4 ditto fine ivory ditto .. «| 38 «| 27 10 
4 ditto extra large ditto .........-00000| 39 30 10 
4 ditto finest African ivory ditto...) 45 35 14 








Ditto, with silver ferrules ............| 45 *) 36 < 17 
Ditto, with silvered blades .........| 52 .| 40 . 


Nickel electro-silvered handles .,,| 23 
ILLIAM 8S BURTON, 


General Ironmonger, b; t- 
mont to MEH the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue, 
it free, con upwards of 850 Illustrations 


taining 

unrivalled Stock, with Lists of Prices, and Plans 
of the 30 Show-Rooms.—39 Oxford Street, W. ; 
1, LA, & 5 S Newman Street; 4, 5, & 6 Perry's Place ; 
and 1 Newman Yard. Manufactoriese—84 Newman 
Street, and Newman Mews, London, W. 
delivering goods to the most distant 

om by railway is trifling. 

TON will always undertake delivery at a small 


rate. 
LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and Son, sole proprietors of the cele’ Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, beg to remind the public that every article pre- 
pared by them is guaran as entirely unadul- 
terated.—92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish kK (late 
6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 Trinity 
Street, London, 8.E. 
ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The ne of — celebrated yy ~ are par- 
ticular] uested to observe that eac pre- 
by FE LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used so many years, signed “ Elizabeth Lazenby. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Many persons 

are apt to +o the winter past when a few 

bright days enliven them, and some are rash enough 
at once to change warm for lighter clothing; mack 
risk attends their imp though the inevitable 
ill-health resulting from it can be readily set right by 
recourse to these purifying Pills,—invaluable to the 
sickly at all times, and doubly useful at this season, 
when they cast out the impurities, and fortify the 





The cost of 
of the United 
8S. BUR- 








creasing temperatures make to the mervous and 
sensitive. 
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HC@NIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Cross, London. "Established 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements, Insur- 
eae ig: PeEONGE WILLTAM LOVELL, 
Beeretaries | joHN J. BROOMFIELD. 
AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
79 PALL MALL. For Lives only. Established 
1807.—Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms may be had 
at the Office, or from any of the Company's Agents, 


post free. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 


ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.—-DRAFT'S 
ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal towns in 
South Australia. Bills negotiated and collected. 
Money received on deposit at agreed rates. Apply at 
the Omices, 54 Old Broad Street, E.O. 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


} AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
Fleet Street, London, 
Invested Assets on 3ist Dec., 1875 











+» £5,441,545 








Income for the past year........... 493,516 
Amount paid on Death to Decem ee 10,743,164 
Reyersionary Bonus allotted for the five 

years ended 31st December, 1874..........+. 662,104 
Aggregate Reversionary Bonuses hitherto 

allotted 5,523,138 





The Expenses of Management (including Com 
mission) are about 4 per cent. on the annual income. 

ATTENTION is especially called to the New (Rs- 
VISED AND REDUCED) RATES OF PREMIUM recently 
adopted by the Office, 

The Rates for Youne Lives will be found 
MATERIALLY LOWER than heretofore. 

Forms of Proposal, &c., will be sent on application 
to the Office. 


RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30, 1851. 
Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserved funds, £500,000. 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo, Foochow, 
Hiogo, Hong Kong, Kandy, Madras, Mauritius, Mel- 
bourne, Point de Galle, Port Elizabeth, Shanghai, 
Sirgapore, Sydney, Tellicherry, and Yokohama, on 
terms which may be ascertained at their office. They 
also issue circular notes for the use of travellers by 
the overland route. 

They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
British and Foreign Securities, the custody of the same, 
the receipt of interest, dividends, pay, pensions, «c., 
and the effecting of remittances between the above 
named dependencies. 

They also receivo deposits of £100 and upwards for 
fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 
on application at their office. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

_Threadneedie Street, London, 1875. 





RAND and CO’S' SOUPS, 





a PROVISIONS, and 





your and GAME PIES; also, 











JRSSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
(PURTLE SOUP, and other 
Gracy ALITIES for INVALIDS. 





SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


( NE MILLION STERLING has 
been paid as COMPENSATION for 
DEATH AND INJURIES, 

Caused by ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. by the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 
Paip-up CAPITAL AND RESERVE vous, £180,000, 

Annual Income, £200,00) 
Bonus allowed to Insurers of Five Years’ Standing. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 


Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, and 10 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J.V VIAN, 2... 


OHN BURGESS and SON'S 
ORIGINAL and SUPERIOR ESSENCE of 
ANCHOVIES and ANCHOVY PASTE 
Has been Manufactured only hy them for more than 
One Hundred Years at 
107 STRAND (Corner of Savoy Steps), LONDON. 

Order of your Grocer, but see that you get * JOHN 
BURGESS and SON's.” 


DPRY’S CARACAS COCOA. 

é “A most delicious and valuable article.”— 
Standard. 

“ The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality."— Food, 
Water, and Air, edited by Dr. Hassall. 


p RY’S EXTRACT of COCOA. 
Of great value to invalids who wish to avoid rich 
articles of diet. 
“Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived of 
the superfluous oil.”—Food, Water, and Air, edited by 


Dr. Hassall. 
NINE PRIZE MEDALS awarded to 
J. 








S. FRY and SONS. 
~RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
\ THITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 

TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 


ELICAN LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPAN Y.—Established in 1797. 
No. 70 Lombard Street, City, and 57 Charing Cross, 
Westminster, 
DIRECTORS. 
Henry Lancelot Holland, 


gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hartful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches 
below the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 







































Henry R. Brand, Esq. 
Octavius E. Coope, Esq,, Esq. 

MP, Sir John Lubbock, Bart., 
John Coope Davis, Esq. M.P., F.R.S. 
Henry Farquhar, Esq. 
Charles Emanuel Good- 


John Stewart Oxley, Esq 
Benjamin Shaw, Esq. 


hart, Esq, Dudley Robert Smith, Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 
Kirkman ty, Hodgson, Esq Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 263 6d, and 83ls 6d; postage 

Esq., M.P Marniaduke Wyvill, Esq. | free, Double ditto, 3ls 6d, 428, and 52s 6d; postage 

This Company offers— free. Umbilical ditto, 42s and 528 6d; postage free. 


COMPLETE SECURITY. 

Moderate rates of premium, with participation in 
four-fifths or eighty per cent. of the profits, such 
profits being either added to the policy, applied iu 
reduction of premium, or paid in cash, at the option of 
Insured, 

Low rates without perticigntion in profits. 


dd 


Post-office orders to be made payable to John White, 

Post-office, Piccadilly. 
NEW P 

a LASTICST OCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 

4 &c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING’ of the LEGS, 
SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, light in texture, and 
inexpensive, and are drawn on like an ordinary stock- 
ing. Price 4s 6d, 7s 6d, 10s, and 16s each ; postage free. 
sCnt WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, 











in connection with Life Assurance, on approved 
security, in sums of not less than £500. | 
Policies payable in the lifetime of the Assured are | 





granted with participation in profits on the tontine London. 
principle. y ’ 
For Prospectuses and Forms of Proposal apply to CURE of 2 s | FOURTEEN YE Eanes  ASTHMATIO 


ROBERT C. TUCKER, Secretary. 
| INAHAN’S. LL. WHISKY. 
This celebrated and most delicious old mellow 
spirit is the very 
OREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 
in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole- 
some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the red 
seal, pink label, and cork branded 
“KINAHAN’S . LL . WHISKY.” “i 
Wholesale Dépit, 20 Great Titchfield Street, Oxford 
Street, W. 


ry. LOCOCK'’S. *PULMON Ic 
| WAFERS.—" I, Thomas Carter, Egremont, 
Cheshire, had an asthmatic cough for fourteen years; 
nothing ever gave me relief until I commenced taking 
Dr. Locock’s Wafers, three boxes of which have en- 
tirely cured me.— Witness, G. HOWELL, Chemist, Dale 
Street, Liverpool” In asthma, consumption, bron- 
chitis, coughs, rheumatism, ‘end all hysterical and ner- 
vous pains, instant relief is given. rhey taste pleasantly. 
Sold by all druggists, at 1s 1)d, 2s 9d, 4s 6d, and Ils 
| per box. 


CASH’S 


KNITTED ROUGH TOWELS. 
Imitations are often offered, but 


EACH OF THESE PATENT TOWELS HAS A TAPE LABEL, 
With the Name of the Firm, 


e. & « GVACZ, 


Woven upon it, and 


NONE ARE GENUINE WITHOUT, 


CRAMER’S PIANETTES.. 
FULL COMPASS OF SEVEN OCTAVES, 
PRICES TWENTY-FIVE TO FIFTY GUINEAS, 


in tone, agreeable in touch, extraordinary in durability, and are now the leading instruments 
ay be hired on Cramer's Three-Years’ System. Exchangeable if returned free wi' hin six months. 


J. B. CRAMER and CO,, 














Are charmin 
everywhere. 


i 








CARSON’S PAINT 


PATRONISED BY HeR MAJESTY THE ZEN, H.R. 
Damon oF Wane ™ 


Is extensively used for all kinds of 
OUT-DOOR WORK. 


It is especially applicable to 
WOOD, IRON, BRICK, STONE, and COMPo, 
2ewt. Free to all Stations, 


CAN BE LAID ON BY UNSKILLED LABOUR. 
SOLD IN ALL COLOURS. 
Patterns and Testimonials Post Free, 


WALTER CARSON and SONS, 
LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
Lup@ate Hitt, Lonnoy, B.C.; 

AND 21 BACHELOR'S WALK, Dosu. 


- JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS, 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD, ” 











———— 
EQUAL TO THE FINEST ARROWROOT, 


—_—, 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


IS A DOMESTIC REQUISITE 
OF CONSTANT UTILITY. 


SECRETARY, 
CORRESPON DENCE- PORES. 

“ Exceedingly useful.""—Standard. 

Invented and Manufactured by HENRY STONE, 


BANBURY. 

Sold by all Stationers, but ask for STONE'S 
PATENT BOXES. 

lllustrated Catalogue post free. 


JOHN GOSNELL & COS 
CHERRY TOOTH PASTE 
Is greatly superior to any Tooth Powder 








Gives the Teeth a pearl-like Whiteness, protects the 
enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing fragrance 
to the breath, 


Price 1s 6d per pot. 


Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers, and at 
ANGEL PASSAGE, 93 UPPER wae STREET, 


ndon, E. 


INDIGESTION, 
MORSON’S PREPARATIONS of PEPSINE. 


See Name on Label. 

HIGHLY KZCOMMENDED BY THE MEDICAL 
PROFESSION. 

Sold in Bottles as WINE, at 3s, 5s, and 98; LOZENGES, 
2s 6d and 4s 6d; GLOBULES, 2s, 3s 6d, and 68 6d; 
and POWDER, in 1 oz. Bottles, at 5s each. 





By all Chemists, and the Manufacturers, 
T. MORSON and SON, 
SOUTHAMPTON yee, I BOCHA SQUARE, 


HE 


EAL&SON, 05, "ae 197, 198, TOT- 
TENHAM- ‘COURT ROAD. The 
only House in London exela- 
sively for BEDSTEAMS BED- 





DING, and BEDROOM 
FURNITURE. 
EAL & SON, 
EDSTEADS. 


a G 


att ee FURNITURE. 





EAL & SON 8 CATALOGUE (104th 
Edition}, containing 450 Tllus- 
gna with prices, sent free 

ost on application to 
195, 196, 197, 198, Tol ENHA -COURT ROAD, 
LON w. 


ayy 





n consequence of St arious 1s Imitations of 
EA AND PERRINS'’ SAUCE, 
which are calculated to deceive the Public, LBA 
and PERRINS have adopted A NEW LABEL, bearing 
their signature— 
" “LEA and PRRRINS, ” 


which will be placed on HIRE 
ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
after this on on and a wane ames 
genuine. Sold Wh le by the Pr orces- 
ter; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, Londen; aud — 
Oilmen generally. Retail by dealers in sauces through- 








Regent Street, W., Moorgate Street, B0., London; 35 Church Street, Liverpool. 
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—SSSee—_ _ 
HOR OF “THE BATTLE OF 
BY THE AUTH) RKING.” 


In 3 vols. crown 8vo, £1 5s 6d. 


THE DILEMMA 


By the Author of “ The Battle of Dorking.” 
Originally published in Blackwood's Magazine. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


upon the author of "Tue Bettie of Dorking’ writes 
author of * of Dorking’ 
os — sure to command attention, and his 
Seoaney talent can weave his military knowledge into 
fiction that is fascinating as well as instructive...... We 
only repeat that there is at least as much sensation, 
ough of & different kind, in the closing chapters as 
in those which describe the Mutiny; and if the story 
awings along briskly throughout, it certainly does not 
hang at the finish.” 
SATURDAY Review, April 23. 

“Jn ‘The Dilemma,’ a story of the Indian Matiny, 
the author of ‘ The Battle of Dorking’ bas made choice 
ial subject, — = —_ Ban ons 

knowledge...... 6 close of the story leaves 
a any na it may be not the less true to 
natore on that account; and from beginning to end we 
are spared any touch of moralising in the blending of 
humour, pathos, and action.” 
Spectator, April 24. 

“A very striking story, which no one who begins is 
likely to drop before he finishes it, and which no one 
who finishes it will ever forget, whenever the Indian 
Mutiny is mentioned, for it clothes with individual 
form and colour the great vicissitudes of one of the 
most romantic episodes of English history.” 

STANDARD, April 24. 

««The Dilemma’ contains a whole gallery of por- 

traits, each of which is sketched by a master's hand.” 
ScoTsMAN, April 25. 

“Seldom has there been written a story more 

genuinely pathetic than this, while it abounds with 

of graphic description, and of narrative, 
which are thrilling in their varied realiem...... Often as 
that memorable story has been told, it has never found 
a worthier historian tLan Colonel Chesney.” 


can 
lth 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


OF 


THE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 
The POEMS of BEHA ED DIN ZOHEIR 


of EGYPT. With a Metrical Translation, Notes, 
and Introduction, by E. H. PALMER, M.A. Barrister- 
at-Law of the Middle Temple, Lord Almoner'’s 
Professor of Arabic, and Fellow of St. John's 
College in the University of Cambridge. 3 vols. 
crown 4to. Vol. I. now ready. In paper cover, 
10s 6d; cloth extra, 15s. 


CATALOGUE of the HEBREW MANU- 
SORIPTS preserved in the University Library, 
Cambridge. By Dr. S. M. SomILter-Szinessy. 
Volume IL, containing Section I. “The Holy 
Scriptures ;” Section II., “Commentaries on the 
Bible.” Detny Svo, 9s. 


The INSTITUTES of JUSTINIAN, 
translated, with Notes, by J. T. ABpy, LL.D. 
Judge of County Courts, late Regius Professor cf 
Laws in the University of Cambridge, and for- 
merly Fellow of Trinity Hall ; and BRYAN WALKER, 
M.A., LL.D., Law Lecturer of St. John's College, 
Cambridge ; late Fellow and Lecturer of Corpus 
Christi College; and formerly Law Student of 
Trinity Hall. Crown 8vo, 16s. 





CAMBRIDGE WAREHOUSE, 17 Paternoster Row, 
London. 


ONOGRAMS.—RODRIGUES’ 
NOVELTIES in Monograms, Crests, and Ad- 
dresses. Steel Dies engraved as Gems. 

RAISED, RUSTIC, GROTESQUE, COMIC, and 
ECCEN TRIC MONOGRAMS, artistically designed for 
any combination of letters. 

NOTE PAPER and ENVELOPES stamped in 
colour, relief, and brilliantly illuminated in Gold, 
Silver, and Colours, in the highest style of art. 

A VISITING ‘ ARD-PLATE, elegantly engraved, 
and 100 SUPERFINE CARDS printed for 4s 6d. 

BALL PROGRAMMES of novel and beautiful de 
+r lia printed, and stamped in the latest 

BILLS of FARE, GUEST- NVITA- 
TIONS in gree varia ; ST-CARDS, and INVITA: 

ENRY RODRIGUES’, 
STATIONER, HERALDIC DESIGNER, and ENGRAVER 
to the Royal Family, 
42 PICCADILLY. LONDON, W. 
(TURKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, 
WATSON ~~ BY 
N, NTOR, and CO. 
CARPET MANUFACTURERS” TO THE ROYAL 


85 and 86 OLD BONDS R 
5 ND STREET, NDO) ° 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and oma 








FINE BENGAL MATTING. 
, SIX YA L 
Rooms Covered in One —" —e 


(GENTLEMEN desirous of having their 
— yg to perfection should supply their 


“ GLENFIELD STARCH,” 


which im 
eae 1h & brilliancy and elasticity gratifying to 


NEW STORY BY THE AUTHORESS OF “SIX TO SIXTEEN.” 
Crown 8vo, 8s 6d. 
JAN OF THE WINDMILL: 
A Story of the Plains. 
By J. H. EWING. 
With 11 Illustrations by HELEN ALLINGHAM, 
London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, Covent Garden. 





Demy 8ro, 12s. 


DEAN COLET’S LETTERS 
MOSAIC ACCOUNT OF THE CREATION, 
Together with other Treatises, now first published. 


With a Translation, Introduction, and Notes, by J. H. LUPTON, M.A, 
Late Master of St. Paul's School, and late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, Covent Garden. 





VOL. II., completing the Work, demy 8vo, 14s. 


A COMMENTARY ON THE ACTS OF THE 
APOSTLES. 


By the Rev. W. DENTON, M.A, 


Worcester College, Oxford; Vicar of St. Bartholomew's, remy > eV Author of “ The Commentaries on the 
Gospels and Epistles for the Sundays and other Holy Dsys of the Christian Year.” 


London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, Covent Garden. 





2 vols. imperial 8vo, cloth, 42s. 


THE CASTLES AND ABBEYS OF ENGLAND. 
By W. BEATTIE, MD. 
Illustrated with upwards of 200 Engravings on Stee] and Wood. New Edition. 


London: VIRTUE and CO. (Limited), and all Booksellers. 





JOHN STUART MILL'S VIEW OF 
CHRISTIANITY. 


Now ready, 1 vol. 8vo, cloth, price 12s. 


LEAVING US AN EXAMPLE: 
IS IT LIVING, AND WHY? 


An Inquiry suggested by certain passages in John 
Stuart Mill's “ Essays on Religion.” 


“Through the darkest and most corrupt periods 
Christianity bas raised this torch on high—has kept 
this object of veneration and imitation before the 
eyes of man.""—MILL. 





CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN, 
London, Paris, and New York. 


Will be ready on May 1, 1876, imperial 8ro, cloth 
boards, price 31s 6d. 


By AUTHORITY. 

HE REVISED EDITION of the 

STATUTES. Vol. IX. 6 and 7 Vict. to 9 and 
10 Vict. A.D. 1843 to 1846. Prepared under the 
direction of the Statute Law Committee, and Published 
by the Authority of Her Majesty's Government. 
Eyre and Spotriswoope, Her Majesty's Printers, 
East Harding Street, Fetter Lane, London, E.C., and 
all Booksellers. 





THE NEW NOVELS 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


Linked Lives. By Lady Gertrude 


DoveLas. 38 vols. 
“ This story is full of interest from beginning to end. 
Its sketches in Glasgow and Brittany are very spirited.” 


—Spectator. 
Hearts or Coronets. By Alice 
A Fight with Fortune, By 


Kine. 
MortTiMER COLLINS. 3 vols. 
“ Mr. Collins is very much himself in ‘ A Fight with 
Fortune.’ There is no lack of pretty idyllic pictures ; 
there are plenty of smart sayings.” —Athenaum. 


No Love Lost. By Mrs. Randolph, 


Author of “ Wild Hyavinth,” &c. 3 vols. 
“ Mrs. Randolph writes ag bly."—Spectator. 
HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 
Now pony, 1 vol. t 8vo, 5s. 
ROSA MACKENZIE KETTLE'S NEW WORK. 
Y HOME in the SHIRES. 


James Werr and KNIGHT, 283 Regent Street, W. 














Next week, price Is. 

rMHE VISITOR'S HANDBOOK to the 
EXHIBITION of the ROYAL ACADEMY, at 
Burlington House, Piccadilly, 1876. NOTES on the 
PRINCIPAL PICTURES, by RicHarp HeERNeE 
SHEPHERD. 

London: J. HADDON & Co., 3 Bouverie Street, E.C. 





Just published, price 3d. 

€ PPRESSION in RELATION to the 
LOWER ANIMALS: its Source and its Action 

A Sermon preached at Gloucester and Oxford, and at 

Westminster Abbey. By Davip Waicut, M.A., Vicar 

of Stoke Bishop, Gloucestershire. 

London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co., 32 Pater- 

noster Row. 


ONDON WAREHOUSE ' CON- 
4 STRUCTION.—See the BUILDER of THIS 
WEEK (4d, or by post, 4$d) for View, Plans, and 
Section of Messrs. Waterlow's New Premises—Archi- 
tecture in Royal Aca ‘emy—Construction of Dock 
Walls—Soul in Art—India, and our Interest in it— 
Check to the Increase of London—Telegraph Con- 
struction—Water-Colour Exhibitions, &c.—46 Cathe- 
rine Street, and all Newsmen.—Enlarged to 52 Pages. 


I OYAL IRISH LINEN WRITING- 

PAPERS and ENVELOPES.—Maker's name 
and following trade-marks woven in every sheet:— 
First Quality, “Royal [rish Linen,” and Crown; 
Second Quality,“ Pure Flax,” Irish Harp and Crown. 
Sold by ali Stationers. Samples post free for Sixpence 
Wholesale of Marcus WARD aud Oo., Royal Ulster 











Works, Belfast and London. 








LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 

for MAY, 1876. No. DCOXXVII. Price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS. 

SwiIrt. 

SunDRY SusBJECcTS—Society. 

1895: Tag Lapy CANDIDATE. Part L 

A WANDeERER's Letrer. No. Il. 
WHITTILEBRIDGE. 

MACAULAY. 

SPrRine SONGS. 

Po.iTics BeForE EASTER. 

W. BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London 


TNHE CHURCH QUARTERLY 
REVIEW. No IIL, now ready, price és. 
CONTENTS. 





1, SUPERNATURAL RELIGION—THE RATIONALE OF 
MIRACLES. 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND LENDING-LIBRARY LITERA- 
TURE. 


THE UTRECHT PSALTER. 

Dr. Davivson’s TRANSLATION OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT, 

5. Tuk UNSEEN UNIVERSE. 

6 THe BURIALS QUESTION. 

7. Fem'nine Fiction. 

ALL SOULS, OXFORD, AND THE NATION. 

Snort Notices. 

2 London: SPOTTISWOODE and Co., New Street Square, 
0, 

OR SALE.—The SPECTATOR from 
the Commencement to the Present Time, forty- 


nine volumes, well bound.—Apply, by letter, to 
“ Publisher,” 1 Wellington St. Strand, London, W.O. 


ee 
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NEW WORK BY PROFESSOR MIVART. 
Now ready, 8vo, 15s. 


LESSONS FROM NATURE, AS MANIFESTED 
IN MIND AND MATTER. 


By St. GEORGE MIVART, F.R.S., Sec. L.S., 


Professor of Biology at University College, Kensington, and Lecturer on Zoology and Comparative Anatomy at 
St. Mary’s Hospital. 


“Professor Mivart has, in the very outset of this 
work, stated the broad sense in which the word 
‘ Nature,’ as used by him, is to be understood. Nature 
is not merely the external world, or the assemblage of 


without, and receives impressions from it. Professor 
Mivart's name and standing are a sufficient guarantee 
for the soundness, value, and interest of this work. It 
has a double value; first, for those who cultivate 
science; and secondly, for those who are occupied 


phenomena which we so call; it includes the mind, | with the defence of Christianity against the infidelity 
the thinking principle, which observes the universe | of the day.”—Tablet. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





CAPTAIN MORESBY’S JOURNAL. 
Now ready, with Map and Illustrations, 8vo, 14s, 


NEW GUINEA AND POLYNESIA. 
Discoveries and Surveys in New Guinea and the D’Entrecasteaux Islands. 


A ORUISE IN POLYNESIA AND VISITS TO THE PEARL SHELLING STATIONS IN TORRES 
STRAITS OF H.MS. ‘ BASILISK.’ 


By Captain JOHN MORESBY, R.N. 


‘Captain Moresby’s ‘New Guinea’ is a narrative of 
explorations and surveys conducted with great zeal, 
skill, and judgment, and valuable alike to the ethnolo- 
gist, the navigator, the trader, and the intending 
colonist. The book is free from the faults that too 
often disfigure works of a similar kind. There is no 
depreciation of preceding labours in the same field. 


The style, too, is just what it should be, perfectly free 
from all pretentiousness. It is blemished by none of 
that offensive fine-writing which makes so many 
records of travel insufferable, by no straining after 
effect, and no ambitious word-painting. The gallant 
author writes as a sailor should, in a manly, straight- 
forward manner."—Saturday Review. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





Just published, crown 8vo, with Portrait, 7s 6d. 


THOUGHTS ON 


ART, PHILOSOPHY, AND 


RELIGION. 
BEING SELECTIONS FROM THE UNPUBLISHED PAPERS OF 


SYDNEY DOBELL. 
With an Introductory Note by JOHN NICHOL, M.A., LL.D. 





The ATHEN ZUM. 

", 400.Th@ productions of a singularly powerful and 
original mind. It is difficult to say whether they are of 
more value as a storehouse of wisdom and imagination, 
on which men may draw at will, or as indices to the 
method of thought and labour of a ripe and creative, 
if crotchety, intellect. We have treated the book at 
length, because in its way it is unique.” 


SUNDAY TIMES. 

“Few minds of the present century have been at 
once so devout, so creative, and so scholarly as that of 
Dobell,,.... We despair, indeed, of giving our readers 
an idea of what is afforded them, and can only refer 
them to the book itself, which should win its way where- 
ever wisdom is sought, and philosophy and art are 


loved.” 
DUNDEE ADVERTISER. 

“ The last part of this book will be to some the most 
interesting of all. It lets us into the workshop of a 
great artist, and shows us a chef deuvre in its raw 
beginnings.” 

The LIVERPOOL WEEKLY ALBION. 

“,....Lhe luminous truths and literary gems to be 
found in abundance throughout the writings repay all 
the trouble of exploration.” 








The SCOTSMAN. 
4 eoee THO genet volume will be the most welcome 
memorial of a man who was not less noticeable as 
a subtle thinker, and an original speculator and a noble 


| character, than as a poet. For a combination of 


diverse and generally incompatible excellences, Sydney 
Dobell was unquestionably one of the most remarkable 
men of modern times.” 

NONCONFORMIST. 

“Tt is, indeed, delightful to read through this 
volume......We cordially recommend this most stimu- 
lating volume to our readers. Not only will they find 
its perusal reward all pains spent upon it bya treasury 
of fresh thoughts and fancies, but they will acknow- 
ledge, we are sure, that by means of it theirknowledge 
has been deepened of a pure, elevated, and in every 
way beautiful human soul.” 

The ENGLISH CHURCHMAN. 

“ A work like this may be taken up in the intervals 
of work, and can never be opened without giving food 
for deep thought......The speculative thoughts have 
this sentence for their motto: ‘ Like Zaccheus, small 
of stature, I make this Igdrazil of the universe the 
sycamore whereinto I climb to see Christ.’ In those 
words is matter for a whole cycle of Boyle or Bampton 


| lectures. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo, Place. 





NOW 


READY. 





The MECHANISM of MAN: 


a Popular Introduction to 


MENTAL PHILOSOPHY and PSYCHOLOGY. By Mr. Serjeant COX, President of the Psychological 


Society of Great Britain. Vou.I. Price 10s 6d. 


By the same Author. 


PROVINCE 


Price 1s, 


The 


Address. 


of PSYCHOLOGY: 


an Inaugural 


HEREDITY and HYBRIDISM: a Suggestion. Price 2s 6d. 
On SOME PHENOMENA of SLEEP and DREAM. Price 6d. 
The DUALITY of the MIND. Price 6d. 

The TRUE DEFINITIONS of MATTER & SPIRIT. Price 6d. 





London: LONGMANS and CO. 


se 
The EASTERN SEAs, 


‘With Map and Illustrations, crown gy. 
USSIAN TARTARY, EAST! 
BERIA, JAPAN, and P 
five of the Cruise of FMS. ‘Dwar inten Basters Go 
m the to 
to rea e River Amur, By Captain BW. 
* Captain Bax took a lively interest j 
saw and heard, and describes it all in a simp of he 
affected style, without any superfluous verbiage, so 
that there is no lack of variety in his notes, and “4 
recommend them as very agreeable Treading. Ta short 
one finds in Captain Bax's book a good deal of the 
formation one is glad to have, given in an squeal, 
——. a when a pe od has really something to tel} 
© may sure of a favourable recepti 
public."—Saturday Review. r = osc 
JOHN MuRRAY, Albemarle Street. 


BISHOP SUMNER'S LIFE. 
’ Now ready, with Portrait, 8yo, 145, 
IFE of CHARLES’ RICHARD 
SUMNER, D.D., Bishop of Winchester during 
an Episcopate of Forty Years. By GuorGR Hexny 
chester ang 





Sumner, M.A., Honorary Canon of 
ar of Old restora. bates 

“We congratulate Mr. Sumner on successful 
way in which he has completed this Sean memoir 
of his father. If he has pointed out no particular fail. 
ings io the subject of his memoir it is not for want of 
candour, but we may honestly say because they 
so few and insignificant. We are glad to have so = 
written a record of our good bishop's life, and we are 
quite sure that many will thank the biographer for 
a of — ~ —- both cheerful and bright. and 
at the same time both honest and trut ."— Hamp. 
shire Chronicle. —_ 

JOHN Morray, Albemarle Street, 


NEW WORK by Mr. MUIRHEAD, 

Now ready, with Portrait and [lustrations, 8yo, 2s, 

HE VAUX-DE-VIRE of MAISTRE 

JEAN LE HOUX, ADVOCATE, of VIRE 

Translated and Edited by JAMES Patrick My. 
— . sini sileaas 

“Mr. Muirhead’s admirable translation 
reproduce, with unusual success, the a ro 
cadence as well as the sense of the ancient songs 
which he bas printed along with his own version," 
Pall Mali Gazette. 

“These chansons-a-boire have long had great reputa- 
tions in their native country, but were comparatively 
unknown in England; it will be a scandal to 
taste if they remain so after the publication of the 
magnificent volume in which Mr. Muirhead has 
so exhaustive a dissertation upon their origin, and 
such felicitous renderings of the songs themselves,"— 
Morning Post. 

JOHN MorRAY, Albemarle Street. 


The VATICAN COUNCIL. 


Now ready, 8vo, 12s. 
IGHT MONTHS at ROME, daring 
the VATICAN COUNCIL. ——— of s 
Contemporary. By Pomponto LETO. Translated from 
the Italian. With Appendix, containing Original 
Documents. 

“*Kight Months at Rome’ will certainly and de 
servedly attract the attention. The author can scarcely 
be called a Liberal Roman Catholic, though it is pretty 
certain he has little sympathy with the Ultramontane 
idea. Be that as it may, there is a simple plainnessin 
the story which is convincing enough. He does not 
profess to know the secrets of the Council; he does 
not profess to have entered into the mind of the Pope, 
or of those who advised the Pope; he simply judges of 
them by their overt actions, and from these draws the 
plain story of the Council. His book is interesting es 
a narrative of the position in which Roman 
finds itself placed at present.”—Scotsman. 

JOHN MuRRAY, Albemarle Street. 


The PROGRESS of SCIENCE. 
Now ready, with 60 Illustrations, post 8vo, 9s. 
A SHORT HISTORY of NATURAL 








SCIENCE, and the Progress of Discovery from 
the Time of the Greeks to the Present Day, for Schools 
and Young Persons. By ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY. 
“A book worthy of being ranked with Whewell’s 
‘History of the Inductive Sciences ;’ it is one which 
should be first placed in the hands of every one wio 
roposes to become a student of Natural Science, and 
it would be well if it were adopted as a standard 
volume in all our schools.”"—Popular Science Review, 
“The design of this book is to trace the bistory of 
the gradual unfolding of the World of Nature, age 
after age, to human intelligence; and at the same 
time, to tell the inspiring story of the patience, honesty, 
and devotion through which the noble army of 
tific heroes have won from Nature those discoveries of 
her processes and laws which we possess to-day. 
book will be a valuable aid in tbe study of natural 
science.”—Journal of Education. 
“Science in Miss Buckley's pages appears no mere 
abstraction or bundle of recipes, but a busy hive of 
human industry. Each discovery is, as it were, imper- 
sonated in the discoyerer, and the effect is almost 
that of pageantry, as one picturesque figure after 
another enters upon the stage with his peculiar gift, 
adds it to the fast accumulating pile of splendid human 
achievement, and welcomed and dismissed with warm 
and fitly-chosen words, disappears to make room for 
his successor. The charm of this method for youthfub 
imaginations needs no t."—E: iner. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


Fourth Edition, post free, ls. 

R. WATTS on ASTHMA. 

A Treatise on the only Successful Method of 

Curing this Disease. By Ropsrt Wat1Ts, MD. 

M.B.CS., L.S.A., &., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish 
Square, London. 

London: MITCHELL & Co., Red Lion Court, Fleet Street. 











Ready, each Is. 

UGBY SCHOOL. — Remarks and 

Judg t of Vice-Ch llor Malins in Dr. Hay- 
man's Case, with Preface by J. MARSHALL HaYMAu. 
Extracts from Minute Book of penttnntens 2 f 
Comments. Edited by S. R. TOWNSHEND MAYER. 
ARTHUR H. MOXON, 21 Paternoster Row, and all 
Booksellers, 
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CAROLINE HERSCHEL. 





SECOND THOUSAND, 


With Portraits, crown 8vo, 128, 


MEMOIR AND CORRESPONDENCE 


oF 


CAROLINE HERSCHEL, 


SISTER OF SIR WILLIAM AND AUNT OF SIR 


JOHN HERSCHEL. 


BY 
MRS. JOHN HERSCHEL. 





“This charming life. It is, in fact, almost an auto- 
biography. Whata wonderful old and young woman 
she appears to have been, and how marvellously she 
was devoted to her brother. We think that Mrs. John 
Herschel has done well to hand down the life of her 
distinguished ancestor."—Popular Science Review. 


“This is a pleasant book. Comparatively few in 
this generation know anything about Caroline Her- 
schel; but she was well known in the last century to 
the men of science. She was herself distinguished as 
the faithfal and loving assistant of her brother in 
helping and forwarding bis labours.”—Athenwum. 


“A book full of interest for those whose scientific 
taste and leanings will awaken in them a ready sym- 
pathy with the difficulties, the labours, and the 
triumphs of those with whose domestic habits and 
inner life they are thus brought into familiar contact.” 
—Nature. 


“Tf the life of Mary Somerville was of remarkable 
interest, this sister-biography, if one may use such an 
expression, is by no means its inferior ; being a singular 
record of obstacles sur ted by perse and 
the most determined and unconquerable self-devotion, 
distinguished also by a quaintness all its own, and 
rendered extremely entertaining by its picturesque 
sketches of home and foreign life a ; while, 

r th ter-portrait, the tobio. 








HENRY S. KING & CO’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE TRANSIT OF VENUS. 
Notes of a Voyage to Kerguelen Island, 
By the Rev. S. J. PERRY, F.R.S. 
Demy octavo, sewed, price 2s. 








Second Edition, Revised. 
THE INNER LIFE OF SYRIA, PALESTINE, AND THE 
HOLY LAND. 


By ISABEL BURTON. 
2 vols. demy octavo, with Maps, Photographs, and Coloured Plates, cloth, price 24s. 


ESSAYS ON THE ENDOWMENT OF RESEARCH. 


By VARIOUS WRITERS. 


LIST OF CONTRIBUTORS. 


HENRY CLIFTON SORBY, F.R.S. 
THOMAS K. OHtYNE, M.A. 
W. T. THISTLETON DYER, M.A. 
HENRY NETTLESHIP, M.A. 


Square crown octavo, cloth, price 10s 6d. 


THE FIVE SENSES OF MAN. 
By Professor BERNSTEIN, of the University of Halle. 
With 91 Illustrations, crown octavo, cloth, price 5s. 





MARK PATTISON, B.D 
JAMES 8S. CO N, BA. 
CHARLES APPLETON, D.O.L. 
ARCHIBALD H. SAYCE, M.A. 








A NEW BOOK FOR CHILDREN. 
A RAT WITH THREE TALES. 


By MARY E. LEWIS. 
With Four Illustrations by Catherine E. Frere. Crown octavo, cloth, price 5s. 





as an po 
graphical portion is in itself a charming study.”— 
Spectator. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





NEW LIFE OF MICHAEL ANGELO, 


Now ready, with Portrait and other Engravings, 
royal 8vo, 26s. 


LIFE OF MICHELANGELO 
BUONARROTI, 


SCULPTOR, PAINTER, AND ARCHITECT; 
Including inedited Documents from the Buonarroti 


Archives, illustrative of his Life and Works, now for 
the first time published. 


By CHARLES HEATH WILSON. 





“Mr. Wilson's Life of Michaelangelo is very direct 
in its plan. He goes through the main facts of the 
artist's life, using the new documents as he proceeds, 
especially in regard to Michaelangelo’s relations with 
his family, and adds his own detailed criticisms on the 
artist’s genius at the points in the history where the 
— of his principal works naturally comes in."— 


“Mr. Wilson's story of the famous artist is written 
ina freshness of spirit and thorough appreciation of 
the subject which render it very attractive. The cor- 
respondence and notes are very aptly woven into the 
narrative, as if they formed an integra] portion of it; 
and the art life of the period stands out very vividly 

fore us, as we follow the movements and acts of 
—— Angelo through his protracted career.”"—Art 

fournal. 


“This biography is by far the most complete account 
of Michel-Angelo as a man and an artist that has ap- 
peared in our language. Covering as it does nearly a 
century, it is @ valuable picture of the times, intro- 
ducing us into the politics of the period, the Papal 
Courts, and the studios of the Italian masters. It 

with d of the various Popes who have 
sat on the Papal throne during the time indicated. It 
will supply many hints to future historians of the 
Pontiffs of this period.” —Tablet. 


“This book owes its existence primarily to the zeal 
and reverence of the author, himself a well-known 
student, teacher, and artist, who after a long resid 





TREMADOC SERMONS; 
Chiefly on ‘‘The Spiritual Body,’ ‘‘The Unseen World,’ “The Divine 
Humanity.” 
By the Rev. H. N. GRIMLEY, 
Professor of Mathematics in the University College of Wales, and Chaplain of Tremadoc Church, 


Crown octavo, cloth, price 7s 6d. 





New and Popular Edition, cloth, price 3s 6d. 
PSALMS, LITANIES, COUNSELS, AND COLLECTS FOR 
DEVOUT PERSONS. 


By ROWLAND WILLIAMS, D.D, Edited by His Wipow. 


THE SON OF MAN: HIS LIFE AND MINISTRY. 


By the Rev. G. S. DREW, M.A., Vicar of Trinity, Lambeth. 


“Mr. Drew dwells on the scenes and circumstances under which our Lord in his humanity grew up to man- 
hood, The most valuable part of the book lies in the deeper and more thoughtful ome on our Lord's 
‘ Conflict,’on ‘The Death,’ and on ‘The Resurrection and Ascension.’ These may be studied well and profitably 
by any one, however deeply he has meditated over their tremendous subjects."—Literary Churchman. 

“Mr. Drew has aimed to construct an image of the private life of Christ, and to trace the unity between this 
and his public ministry. Classical history and geography and Jewish literature have supplied him with 
materials for depicting the social, politica], an ligi influences in the midst of which the early years of 
Jesus were passed. With rare subtlety, and with perfect reverence and reason, he has been able to produce a 
living portrait of Christ before he began his public work. Following on the same line of thought, he has 
secured a new angle from which to survey the ministries of Galilee and Judea, the Crucifixion and the Resur- 
rection. The result is a fresh and interesting renovation of the Gospel History.”— Noncon/formist. 











NOW AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


ISRAEL M ORT, OVERMAN. 
A Story of the Mine. 
By JOHN SAUNDERS, Author of “Abel Drake’s Wife,” “ Hirell,” &. 


3 vols. crown octavo. 








HENRY S. KING and CO., London. 





in Florence has been able to sift the materials fur- 
nished by Buonarroti's numerous biographers, to 
arrange statements often contradictory in clear order, 
to add observations and opinions of his own, and to 
incorporate the last-discovered details from the docu- 
ments preserved in the Casa Buonarroti. On the 
whole, there can be no doubt that this is the best life 
of Michael Angelo that has been written, and the 
trained artistic judgment of the author himself ren- 
ders the work superior to its predecessors.”—Athenzum. 





ECON 


Kitcheners are thoroughly effective and durable. They are very economical ; th 
of heat; and they pro; 
Kitcheners, and roas 
Establishmen 








FREDk. EDWARDS AND SON’S 


OMICAL TILED KITCHENERS. 


made to Kitcheners of the ordinary description. These 
to obviate entirely the objections e cy give 0 oppre ive 
1 tilate the Kitchen. The Ovens are more equally 
= can bo done in front of the fire if desired. The various sizes suited to different 
ts, and one in action, may be seen daily at Messrs. EDWARDS and SON'S, 


49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


Prospectuses forwarded, per post free, on application. 
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Price One Shilling. 
Now reddy, at every Bookseller's in the United Kingdom, the MAY NUMBER of 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, 


Containing 
The First Number of a NEW SERIAL STORY by 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 


Author of “ Barchester Towers,” “The Three Clerks,” &c., entitled 


THE AMERICAN SENATOR: 


The Scene of which Story is laid in England. 


Mr. Wilkie Collins's Serial Story, ‘The TWO DESTINIES,” is also appearing 
in TEMPLE BAR. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 


RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON'S 
NEW WORKS. 





SIXTY-NINE YEARS at the COURT of 


PRUSSIA. From the Recollections of the Mistress of the Household, SopHiz 
MARIB, Countess Von Voss. Translated from the German by EMILY and 
AGNES STEPHENSON. In 2 yols. crown 8vo, with a Portrait of the Countess 


Von Voss. 2is. 


The LIFE of LORD PALMERSTON, 1846- 


1865. By the Hon. EVELYN ASHLEY,M.P. 2 vols. demy 8yvo, with Two 


Portraits, 30s. 
MEMOIR of EARL SPENCER (Lord 


Althorp). By the late Sir Dents Lz MARCHANT, Bart. Demy 8vo. 


(Jmmediately. 
EPISTLES, SATIRES, and EPIGRAMS. 


By James E. THOROLD ROGERS. Crown 8vo. 
(Immediately. 


THE NEW NOVELS, 


AT ALL LIBRARIES, 





JONATHAN. By C. Fraser Tytler, Author 


of “ Mistress Judith,” &c. In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


HER DEAREST FOE. By Mrs. Alexander, 


Author of * The Wooing o't,” &c. In 3 vols. crown 8yo. 


NICOLAI’S MARRIAGE. By Henrik 
SCHABLING, Author of “ Néddebo Parsonage,” &c. In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


“ Natve and quaintasever. There isa marvellous charm and purity about the 
author's style.” —A/henwum, 

** We are always glad to welcome the author of ‘Néddebo Parsonage.’ There 
is a nalveté and freshness about his books very agreeable to the jaded novel- 
reader.”"— Vanity Fair. 


ROOK’S DENE. By J. W. Lamson. 3 vols. 


crown 8ro. 


‘*WE ARE WORLDLINGS.” By the Author 


of “ Rosa Noel,” “ Loving and Loth,” &c. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. [Jmmediately. 





Now ready, at all Booksellers’, price 6s each. 


The NOVELS of RHODA BROUGHTON. 
NANCY. 
GOOD-BYE, SWEETHEART! 
RED as a ROSE is SHE. 
COMETH UP as a FLOWER. 
Not WISELY but TOO WELL. 


Fourth Edition, at all Booksellers’, price 6s 


COMIN’ THRO’ the RYE. By Helen B: 


MatTHErs. In crown 8vo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 


Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen, and to the 
Palestine Exploration Fund. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL STATIONERS, 
192 FLEET STREET, AND 1 & 2 CHANCERY LANE, LONDON. 
Carriage paid on all Orders over 20s. 
THE PUBLIC SUPPLIED AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 











The VELLUM-WOVE CLUB-HOUSE PAPER, manofactured and supplied only 
by Mesers. Partridge and Cooper, surpasses all other papers, as it combines a 
perfectly smooth surface, with total freedom from grease. 





DIE-SINKING, ILLUMINATING, and RELIEF STAMPING done by the best | 
artiste in the trade, at the lowest prices. 





SAMPLES of PAPERS and ENVELOPES sent post free. 





An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, with Prices of every requisite for the | Fifteen volumes are allowed to country und ten to town members. 


Library, Office, Club-room, Mess-room, and Schools, &c., &., sent post free. 





Tux FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW von May 


CONTENTS. 
A RiGuT METHOD WITH THE PUBLICANS. By J. Chamberlain. 
CHINA AND ITS FOREIGN RELATIONS. By Sir Rutherford Alcock. 
CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. By Professor Jevons, F.B.S. 
RESULTS OF THE EDUCATION ACT. By Sir J. Kay Shuttleworth 
SPIRITUALISM AND MATERIALISM. (Conclusion.) By George Henry Le 
ENGLISH POLITICAL Economy. II. By Walter Bagehot. wee. 
Some Recent Books OF TRAVEL. By the Editor. 
MADAME DE MAINTENON. (Conclusion.) By J. 0. Morison. 
A Fuw Worps ON THE OXFORD UNIVERSITY BILL. By James Bryce. 
HOME AND FORKIGN AFFAIRS. " 











OLD TRUTHS in a NEW LIGHT; or, an 


Earnest Endeavour to Reconcile Material Science with Spiritual lence 
By the Countess of CAITHNESS. Demy 8yo, lds, = and 





Scripture. 


A HANDBOOK of ARCHITECTURAL 





STYLES. Translated from the German of A. RosenGgarrey. By W 
COLLETT-SANDARS. With upwards of 600 Illustrations. 1 yol, large demy 
8vo, 21s. 


A HANDY BOOK for GUARDIANS of the 


POOR: being a Complete Manual of the Duties of the Office, the Treatment of 
Typical Cases, with Practical Examples, &c. By George O. T. Bartugy 
Author of “ The Parish Net,” &c. le , 


NEW NOVEL by OUIDA. 


In a WINTER CITY. By Ova. 
The PRIME MINISTER. By Anrnoxy 


TROLLOPE. To be completed in Eight Monthly Divisions, 5s cach. Sigth 
now ready. Shai. Ese 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 





ILLUSTRATED AT A COST OF OVER TEN 
THOUSAND POUNDS STERLING. 


BRYANTS HISTORY OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 


From the First Discovery of the Western Hemisphere 
by the Northmen, to the Present Day. 


SECTION L., super-royal 8vo, fully illustrated, price 9s. 
[Vow ready. 


*,* Send for a Prospectus of this work. 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, and RIVINGTON, 
CROWN BUILDINGS, 188 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 





Now ready, price 2s 6d. 


THE LANGHAM MAGAZINE FOR MAY, 


CONTENTS. 
Tae WATER SupPLy OF LONDON. 
NATIONAL RELIGION AND ITS BREAK-UP. 
UNCIVILISED Money. 
THE JEWS OF ENGLAND. Part II. 
Our STATE CHILDREN * AT Home.” 
MODERN GUNNERY SCIENCE. 
ON FINAL CAUSES. 
HEALTH AND HOLIDAY Haunts. 3, Liandudno. 
PIONEERS AND SCHOOLCRAFT. Part L 
City MORALITY. Part I. 
FROBEL AND INFANT EDUCATION. 
12. POPULAR FALLACIES CONCERNING SLAVERY. 
13. NEW BOOKS AND PAMPHLETs, 


London: SAMUEL DEACON and CO., 150 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 


Can be had also of Mitchell and Sons, Parliament Street, S.W.; at the book- 
stalls of Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son ; and of all Booksellers. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


SOBNAAP pw 


10. 
11. 





NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 
SEE MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR FOR MAY. 


New Edition, now ready, postage free. 








CHEAP AND SCARCE BOOKS. 
SEE MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE FOR MAY. 


New Edition, now ready, postage free. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), New Oxford Street. 
CITY OFFICE: 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


| Foetal LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London. 





Founded 1841. 
PATRON—H.B.H. the PRINOE of WALES. 
PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 
This Library contains 85,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, ia 
various Languages. 
Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance feo of £6; Life Membership, £26. 
Reading-room 


open from Ten to balf-past Six. Prospectus on application. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.'S LIST, 


Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo, price 25s. 


FIFTY YEARS OF MY LIFE. 


GEORGE THOMAS, EARL OF ALBEMARLE. 
With Portrait of the First Earl, engraved by Jeens. 


REVIE W.—" Chance baving willed that Lord Albemarle should 
QUARTET oldter, traveller, author, courtier, politician, country gentleman, 
pe of fashion, county member, and peer...... that he should live familiarly with a 
Ln brilliant contemporaries, and be able in his seventy-seventh to talk 
best orite about them as freshly and vividly as if he were narrating events of 
yesterday in his prime.” 
EDINBURGH REVIEW.—“ This book is one of the most amusing of its class. 
These reminiscences have the charm and flavour of personal experience, and 
ibey bring us into direct contact with the persons they describe." 
TIMES.—“ Of the whole book, we need only say that it retains its interest from 
first to last. Lord Albemarle is light and lively and pieasant throughout these 
most interesting recollections. Few men have seen so much of men and manners 
in 80 many parts of the world, and to none has it been given to relate the impres- 
sions of a busy life in so gentle and cheery a spirit. There is not a single root of 
bitterness in these volumes from beginning to end, and when we lay down the 
retrospect of fifty years we are sorry to part with so genial and generous a com- 


Now ready, in 2 vols. crown 8vo, price 25s. 


MY CIRCULAR NOTES. 
By J. F. CAMPBELL, 


Author of “ Frost and Fire.” 


Being Extracts from Journals, Letters sent Home, and Notes. written while 
Travelling Westward round the World, from July 6th, 1874, to July 6th, 1875. 
With numerous Illustrations from Sketches by the Author. 


The TIMES says:—“Now we are off round the world on a vagrant tour, with a 
very pleasant fellow for a companion, who has eyes and ears for ali that is to be 
seen and heard...... It all seems like a dream, but it is a reality. Here are our 
letters, journals, and sketches to prove that we have been really round the world, 
and ont of them bave come these ‘Circular Notes,’ which we commend to the 
public, in the faith that they will Ond them very pleasant, and into the bargain, 
most instructive reading.” 


Now ready, in 8vo, price 10s 6a, with Map. 


NOTES OF AN INDIAN JOURNEY. 
By M. E. GRANT DUFF, MP. 


“ Nothing could be more felicitous than the diary of his flying journey. A quick 
and almost universally informed observer, he is interested in all he sees, and 
thanks to the clearness and freshness of his daily ‘ Notes,’ which are published 
as they were written, in immediate contact with the things they describe, he is 
able to communicate something of his own interest in them to his readers.,.... An 
instructive and most entertaining and suggestive book.’’—Athenxum. 


This day, in 2 vols. crown 8vo, price 21s. 


RoE TURQUAND: a Novel. By Exticz 


Hopkins. 


THE ENGLISH BIBLE: an External and 


Critical History of the Various English Translations of Scripture, with 
Remarks on the Need of Revising the English New Testament. By JOHN 
Eaptr, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Biblical Literature and Exegesis, United 
Presbyterian Church. 2 vols. 8vo, 28s. [This day. 


GHAKESPEARE MANUAL. __ By the Rev. 


F.G. Fimay, M.A., Head Master of SkiptonGrammar School. Extra fcap. 
8vo0, 4s 6d. [This day. 


SOME REASONS of our CHRISTIAN HOPE. 


By the Rey. E. T. VAUGHAN, M.A., Rectorof Harpenden. Hulsean Lectures 
for 1875. Crown 8vo, 6s 6d. [This day. 


By the AUTHOR of “ ALIOE'S ADVENTURES in WONDERLAND.” 
Eleventh Thousand. 


(THE HUNTING of the SNARK: an Agony 


in Right Fits. By Lewis CarRoOLt. Second Edition, crown 8vo, with 9 
Illustrations by Henry Holiday. Qloth extra, gilt edges, 3s 6d. 


“This glorious piece of nonsense...... Everybody onght to read the book 
—nearly everybody will—and all those who deserve the treat will 
scream with laughter.”"—Graphic. 


(THE LOGIC of CHANCE: an Essay on the 


Foundations and Province of the Theory of Probability, with especial 
reference to its Logical Bearings and its application to Moral and Social 
Science. By JOHN VENN, M.A. Second Edition, rewritten and greatly 
enlarged, crown 8vo, 10s 6d. [This day. 


“One of the most thoughtfal and philosophical treatises on any subject 
connected with logicand evidence which have been produced in this or 
Sny other country for many years.”"—MILL's Logic, Seventh Edition. 


NEW TESTAMENT SYNONYMS. By R. 


Co. TRENCH, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. Eighth Edition, revised, 8vo, 
price 12s, (This day. 


H STORY of ENGLISH DRAMATIC 


LITERATURE to the DEATH of QUEEN ANNE. By A. W. Warp, M.A., 
. paar aig ea and English Literature, Owens College, Manchester. 
. 8¥0, 828, 


“We may be grateful to him for a large and substantial service, and 
recognise in him a worker who is laborious in acquisition of facts, in- 
structed, conscientious, and strong, and in the main, right in judgment, 
not cold or feeble in sympathy, and possessed of the rare quality—good 
Bense,”— Academy. 





NEW WORKS, 






The LIFE and LETTERS 


MACAULAY. By his Nephew, GEORGE P. . 
with Portrait, 96, OTTO TREVELYAN, M.P. 2 vols. 8vo0, 


of LORD 


ANNALS of the ROAD : a History of Coaching 


from the Earliest Times to the Present. By Captain MALsrT, 18th Hussars. 
With Practical Hints on Driving and all ing Matters, by Nimrop. 
Medium 8vo, with Coloured Plates, price 21s. [On Thursday next. 


OVER. the SEA and FAR AWAY: a Narrative 


of Wanderings round the World. By T. W. Hincutirr, M.A., Presiden’ 
the Alpine Club. With 14 Illustrations. Medium 8yo, 21s. is 


The CORRECT CARD, or How to Play at 


Whist; a Whist Catechism. By Captain ARTHUR CAMPBELL-WALKER 
F.RG.S. Feap. 8vo, 2s 6d. ’ ’ 


ELSA and her VULTURE: a Tale of the 


Tyrolean Alps. Translated from the German by Lady WALLACE. Crown 8yo, 
2s, boards; or 2s 6d, cloth. 


ISLAM under the ARABS. By Major R. D- 


OsBoRN, Bengal Staff Corps, 8vo. [On Saturday next. 


The SEVENTH GREAT ORIENTAL 


MONAROHY, a History of the Sassanians: with Notices, Geographical and 
Antiquarian. By G. RAWLINSON, M.A. 8yvo, Map and Illustrations, 28s. 


PHILOSOPHY WITHOUT ASSUMPTIONS. 


By the Rev. T. P. KirKMAN, M.A. 8yo, 10s 6d. 


The ANTIQUITIES of ISRAEL. By Her- 


RICH EWALD, late Professor in the University of Gittingen. ‘Translated by 
Henry 8. SOLLY, M.A. 8vo, 12s 6d. 


LECTURES on the TRANSITION PERIOD 


of MUSICAL HISTORY, from the Beginning of the 17th to the Middle of the 
18th Century. By JoHN HvLLAH. New Edition, with 40 Illustrations. Demy 
8vo, 10s 6d. 


NEW POCKET DICTIONARY of the 


GERMAN and ENGLISH LANGUAGES. By F. W. LonemAvy, Balliol College, 
Oxford. Square 18mo, 5s. 


BACON'S ESSAYS; with Notes, éc., by E. A. 


—_—- D.D., Head Master of the City of London School. 2 vols. feap. 8vo 

price 6s, 

BACON’S ADVANCEMENT of LEARNING, 
ANALYSIS of, with Course of E inatlon-Questi and Speci of Ex- 





Q nd Sp 
amination-Papers. By I. P. FLEMING, M.A... Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


ENGLAND a CONTINENTAL POWER, from 


the Conquest to Magna Charta, 1066-1216. By Louise CrsigHTon. Feap. 8vo. 
(/n a few days. 


The AGE of ELIZABETH. By the Rev. M. 


CREIGHTON, M.A., late Fellow and Tutor of Merton College, Oxford. With 
5 Maps and 4 Tables. Feap. Svo, 2s 6d. 


The FALL of the STUARTS; and WESTERN 


EUROPE from 1678 to 1697. By the Rev. E. HAL#, M.A., Assistant-Master at 
Eton. With 11 Maps and Plans, fcap. 8vo, 28 6d 


The PURITAN REVOLUTION. By S. R. 


GARDINER, late Student of Ch. Ch., Oxford. Feap. 8vo, with 4 Coloured Maps, 
2s 6d. 


The WAR of AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE. 


By J. M. Lup.ow, Barrister-at-Law. Feap. 8vo, with 4 Coloured Maps, price 
2s 6d. 


The EARLY ROMAN EMPIRE, from the 


Assassination of Julius Cwsar to the Assassination of Domitian. By the Rev. 


W. W. Capzs, M.A. Feap. 8vo, with 2 Coloured Maps, 2s 6d. 
(in a few days. 


JOHNSON’S LONDON and VANITY of 


HUMAN WISHES, with Historical and Biographical Notes and Glossary by I. 
P. FLeMIn@, M.A. Feap. 8vo, Is 6d. 


CHATTERTON, a Tragic Drama in Three 
Acts. By ALFRED pg Vieny. French Text, with English Notes, &c., by L. 
STIRVENARD. Feap. 8vo, 1s 6d. 
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NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of ‘‘FAR from the MADDING CROWD.” 
Now ready, in 2 vols. demy 8vo, 21s. 


THE HAND OF ETHELBERTA. 


By THOMAS HARDY, 
Author of “ Far from the Madding Crowd.” 
With Eleven Illustrations by GEORGE BU MAUBIER. 

“ Full of piq y and h +000 more entertaining book than ‘The Hand of 
Ethelberta’ has not been published formanya year. Of that there can be no doubt. 
esses On@ Will read it through without being aware from beginning to end thata 
very original and very skilful hand is wielding the pen."—Spectator, April 22. 

“Every page bears unmistakable evidence of having been written by a man of 
great talent, quick wit, and vigorous humour.”—Standard, May 1. 


LIFE with the HAMRAN ARABS: a 


Sporting Tour of some Officers of the Guards in the Soudan during the 
Winter of 1874-75. By ArtHuR B. R. Myers, Surgeon, Coldstream Guards. 
With Photographic Illustrations. « [Jn May. 


— a 
HUMAN NATURE: a Mosaic of Sayings, 
Maxims, Opinions, and Reflections on Life and Character. Selected and 
arranged by Davip W. MiTcHELL, Author of ‘Ten Years in the United 
States.” Square fcap., 5s. (This day. 


FRENCH PICTURES in ENGLISH CHALK. 


By the Author of “ The Member for Paris,” &c., &c. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
[Just published. 


HOURS in a LIBRARY. Second Series. 


By Lesiiz STEPHEN. Crown 8vo, 9s. 


The SHORES of LAKE ARAL. By 


Hersert Woop, Major, Roygl Engineers. With Maps. Crown 8vo, l4s. 

“A deeply-interesting work.,....fall of valuable information gathered from 
authentic sources, and.now presented for the first time in a general survey of the 
whole situation.” —Gilobe. 

“Major Wood is a clever and spirited writer, a critic, and a geographer, not a 
mere political partisan. We heartily commend the book to our readers. It will 
oun interest the general public, the classical student, and the military critic.” 
— Hour. 


INTOLERANCE AMONG CHRISTIANS. 


By the Hon. AtBerTt 8S. G. CANNING. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


The FINE ARTS and their USES: Essays 


on the Essential Principles and Limits of Expression of the Various Arts, with 
especial Reference to their Popular Influence. By WILLIAM BELLARS. Crown 
8vo, 9s. 

* These admirable essays deserve the warmest praise; in style, in tone, and in 
temper, they are all that can be desired. We can say most emphatically this is a 
book to be bought, and not hired; to be read often, not only once. It ought to 
become at once a text-book for Art Schools.”— Westminster Review, April. 


STRAY PAPERS. By John Ormsby, Author 


of “Autumn Rambles in North Africa." Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 

“ Excellent reading......A book which is at once scholarly and facetious, chatty 
and gentlemanlike.”—Daily News. 

“Rich thought in studied simplicity of style, and solid sense in delicate irony 
and humorous incongruities.........Those who delight in the play of refined and 
slightly caustic humour may spend a very pleasant hour or two over these same 
stray papers.”—Graphic. 


SECOND EDITION, ready this day. 


A LIFE of the EARL of MAYO, Fourth 


Viceroy of India. With a Narrative of his Indian Administration. By W. W. 
Honter, B.A., LL.D. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 24s. 

“Mr. Hunter has given us a memoir that is read with interest, and affords much 
usef: formation. The picture presented to us of the late Lord Mayo is a fair 
~ Z ble one, and worthy of the much-lamented original."—Zdinburgh Review, 

pril. 





NEW NOVELS. 
LOLA: a Tale of the Rock. By Arthur 


GrirriTHs, Author of “ The Queen's Shilling,’ “ Memorials of Millbank,” &c. 


3 vols. (Jn a few days. 
A MADRIGAL, and other Stories. By the 
Author of “ The Rose-Garden,” &. (This day. 
A VERY WOMAN. By M. F. O'Malley. 
3 vols, 


“Written with much literary skill, and is evidently the work of a really culti- 
vated person. A refreshing trast for fresh and vigour to the majority of 
novels that come before us."—Spectator, April 22. 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “LUCY FITZADAM.” 


PARLEY MAGNA. By Edward Whitaker, 


Author of “Lucy Fitzadam.” 2 vols. 
“We like this book much; it is fresh, clever,and true. Mr. Whitaker has much 
| meee of quiet satire, and in his descriptions writes with a pen that has been 
ipped in the ink of neatness and epigram.”— World, May 3. 
“Mr. Whitaker's book is clean and wholesome, as well as exceedingly clever."— 


tandard. 
“ Well worth reading.” —Graphic. 





& 





Now ready, One Shilling, No. 197. 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for MAY. 


With Illustrations by George du Maurier and A. Hopkins.—Contents:— 
THE ATONEMENT OF LEAM DUNDAS., FRENCH PEASANT Songs. 
(With an Illustration.) Book IT. 7 THe HAND OF ErHsLperta, (With 
17. Unworthy. 18. Blotted Out. 19.| Illustration) Chaps. 47 - 
Windy Brow. 20. Lostand Now Found. The Road Thence.—Lychworth, 43, 


Forest Notes. Lychworth (continued),—' 
A RHYME OF ONE. bury Highway. 49. Lgckworte cate 
HoursIN A Liprary. No. 12, Macaulay.| °Precincts.—Melchester, 50, Angle. 


SPELLING. bury.—Lychworth.—Sandbo; 


Poems by Elizabeth Barrett Browning :— 
POEMS by ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING, 


5 vols. Ninth Edition, with Portrait. Crown 8vo, 30s, 


AURORA LEIGH. With Portrait. Eleventh Edition, 


Crown 8vo, 7s 6d; gilt edges, 8s 6d. 


A SELECTION from the POETRY of ELIZABETH 
Je ae me pmaows ING. With Portrait and Vignette, crown 870, 7364; 


Poems by Robert Browning :— 
POETICAL WORKS of ROBERT BROWNING. New 


and Uniform Edition. 6 vols. fcap. 8vo, 5s each. 
The INN ALBUM. Fcap. 8vo, 7s. 
ARISTOPHANES’ APOLOGY ; including a Transcript 


from Euripides, being the Last Adventure of Balaustion. Feap. 8yo, 10s 


BALAUSTION’S ADVENTURE; including a Tran. 


script from Euripides. By Ropert BRowNING. Feap. 8vo, 5s. 
FIFINE at the FAIR. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. 
PRINCE HOHENSTIEL-SCHWANGAU, SAVIOUR of 


SOCIETY. Feap. 8vo, 5s. . 


RED COTTON NIGHT-CAP COUNTRY ; or, Turf and 


Towers. Fceap. 8vo, 9a. 
The RING and the BOOK. 4 vols. fcap. 8vo, 5s each, 
A SELECTION from the POETICAL WORKS of 


ROBERT BROWNING. New Edition, Enlarged. Crown 8yo, 78 64; 


gilt edges, 8s 6d. 
AS LIFE ITSELF. By the Author of 
“ A little volume of charming verse, which fully entitles the authoress to a name 


“Olare Peyce’s Diary.” Feap. 8vo, 4s. 
and place amongst the poets of the present generation. A touching story in 
excellent verse."—Court Journal. 


The SOLDIER of FORTUNE: a Tragedy 


in Five Acts. By J. Leicestzn WARREN, M.A., Author of “Philoctetes.” 
Feap. 8vo, 9s. 
an A fine, nervous writing,-and in style scholarly and refined.”—English 





“ There is hardly a page on which we fail to find some happy simile or some 
striking metaphor."—A/bdion. 

“Tt is almost impossible to o) & page without coming across some ides or 
expression, probably a score of ideas and expressions, of striking and original 
beauty." —Academy. 


The KING’S SACRIFICE, and other Poems. 


Feap. 8vo0, 93. 





WORKS BY WILKIE COLLINS. 
Popular Editions, limp cloth, 23 6d each; pictorial covers, 2s each. 


ARMADALE: 


*,* The Dramatised Version of this Story (‘‘ Miss Gwilt") is now being played 


at the Globe Theatre. 
NO NAME. AFTER DARK. 


POPULAR LIBRABY.—New Volume, fcap. 8vo, Illustrated Boards, 2s. 


GRASP YOUR NETTLE. 


By E. LYNN LINTON, Author of “The Atonement of Leam Dundas,” &. 





REISSUE of THACKERAY'S WORKS, with all the Original Illustrations. In 22 
Monthly Volumes, large crown 8vo, price 6s 6d, boards. 
Now ready, in 1 vol., price 6s 6d. 


THE FOUR GEORGES ; and THE ENGLISH 


HUMOURISTS. With Portraits and other Illustrations. 


New ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF THE 
LIFE AND WORKS OF CHARLOTTE BRONTE AND HER SISTERS. 
In Seven Monthly Volumes, containing all the Illustrations that appear in the 
Library Edition—Now ready, price 5s. 


THE LIFE OF CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 


By Mrs. GASKELL. 


MISS THACKERAY'’S WORKS. 
New and Uniform Edition, Monthly Volumes, each Illustrated with a Vignette 
Title-Page, drawn by Arthur Hughes and engraved by J. Cooper, large 
crown 8vo, 6s.—Now ready, price 6s. 


TOILERS AND SPINSTERS. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, 


& CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 
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